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We have already had occasion, thus early in our 
Career,* to say more than on ce, that of all the 
danses of diseas o there was none more fruitful 
than that secret vice to which the name of onanism, 
or self-pollution, has been given. Among young 
females. more partic: ular by, does this vice exist to 


an alarming extent; and it is scarcely possible for 
an unproiessional person to conceive the long train 
of ills it engenders It is the knowledge of this 
fact that induces us to present to the world a series 
af essays on this all-important topic. 

To the mothers of England we address them, 
with the two-fold view of furnishing them with the 
means of preserving the morals of their dan shters, 
and of sparing them the pain and sorrow of see ing 
them wither and perish at aw age when they ought 
to be the ornament of their domestic circle, wiien 
they ought to enjoy health and happiness. These 
essays, Which were originally etet in the 
form of letters, by a celebrated French physician, 
to a young invald, who had brought on her illness 
by addiction to this very life-destroying habit, wil] 
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enable the parei.ts or guardians of youth to recos. 
nise, bv numberless symptoms, the gradual disease 
which day by day is hurrying them to the tomb; 
end it is hoped, that by the means of which we 
shall speak, many a life may be saved. These 
letters we have translatea, adding to or altering 
them according to the result of our experience, and 
in the words of the original author himself, we 
would say, “ Let every mother of a family (I address 
equally those to whom the education of the young 

is entrusted), read this work,—let her learn fiom it 
whether her children or charge are chaste and free 
from this vice; ifthey have strayed from the pat this of 
honor, let her ‘counsel them to read these letters.” 


LETTER I. 


My youne Frienp,—If satisfaction of the purest 
kind,—satisfaction most grateful to the heart of 
man,—such satisfaction as results only from acts 
of benevolence,—frequently accompanies the prac- 
fice of the medical art, it is alas! too frequently 
also accompanied by sorrow and anxiety. Much 
pain does it oft-times cost the physician, when he 
is compelled to speak that which he knows or 
thinks. How dificult and delicate is the task too 
often imposed on him. Of such a nature is that 
which [ am called upon to fulfill towards you. 

I wist. to call virtue and morality to the rescue 
of health, reason to the succor of reason herself. 
In a word, I would wish to save you from dishonor, 
disease, and death. 

I shall speak ıc you as I would speak to my own 
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danghter, whom I love excessively; but I shall 
also speak as to a daughter who errs without 
knowing it. 

You would wish to enjoy health. in every way, 
in all your natvral functions, , symptoms of disease 
are manifest. Your color mi ight, noy should, in 
freshness and beauty, emulate the rose. It has 

vanished: you are pi ale and Siok ly. High spirits, 
gaiety, and vivacity were once your companions. 
You are now only feeble and languid; and there 
is nothing to saii so great a change. What 
then is it ? 

There is an error—there are some who even call 
ita crime, but a word so harsh is not needed for 
you—an error which, secretly produc sd ty perhaps 
natural desires, but opposed to chasi ‘y and honcr, 
seduces the mind, overpowers reason, and drags 
those who yield to it, often when the y tcomselves 
least fear it, from innocence and virtue. 

Terrible, dangerous! fatal error! And pe ie aes 
there are symptoms which induces me to fear it— 
erhaps you are the victim of this error. Tt may 
ks that it is your feelings, the warmth of your tem- 
perament, which should bear the blame: bnt allow 
me to beg that you would not lay this flattering 
unction to your soul. Why should you, when your 
own reason and judgment teach you that it is an 
error you commit, suffer yourself to become a sad 
and miserable victim? No, I am sure you will 
not. Society must not thus be deprived of one of 
its ornaments ;—it will lose too much, it will lose 
the example of those virtues with which you are 
blessed.’ 

Have you ever seen a lovely flawer, when the 
least breath would scatter its leaves to the wind, 
and yet retaining ail its original loveliness ? Such 
a flower are you; unless you be warned in tinue, 
1¥* 
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like it you will perish, ard leave your sorrowing 
relatives to murmur at your loss. Listen, then, to 
the warning voice. Read, attentively read, these 
letters. 

Health and beauty are not the only blessings I 
wish to preserve for you. The error into which, I 
fear, you have fallen, takes from you, slowly, but 
surely, all moral feeling, all proper sentiments: it 
annihilates the happiest gifts of intellect; it de- 
prives you of all esteem of yourself; and destroys 
every hope of happiness. 

These are the reasons which lead me to hope that 
you will grant me your best attention. I demand 
it for those letters which shall follow this, and 
which I shall write for your sole interest. 


LETTER II. 


My YOUNG rrienp,—I shall proceed in this letter to 
inform you what alterations your health will undergo 
from the effect of that error which may possibly 
have led you astray. The description of them may 
appear to you frightful, but remember kope must 
not be entirely banished. She has not yet flown, 
if you, have not altorether fled from virtue. 

Those individuais who yield themselves up to the 
enjoymeut of solitary pleasure, to secret pernicious 
habits: soon exhibit, more or less, the symptoms of 
tabes dorsalis (a species of consumption). “At first 
they are not troubled with fever: and, although 
Hex may still preserve their appetite, their bodies 
waste away. and they have a sensation as though 
insects were creeping along the spine. Walking, 
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more particularly in uneven places, wearies them 
and produces copious perspirations, head-ache, and 
ringing in the ears, derangement of the brain and 
nerves supervenes, terminated by stupidity. The 
stomach becomes deranged, the patient is pale, dull, 
and indolent. If young, they assume the appe: rance 
and have all thè infirmities of decrepid old age; 

their eyes are hollow, their bodies thin and flawed, 
their legs can no longer sustain them, they are 
totally unhinged, tbey are incapable of any exer- 
tion, and in some cases are attacked with palsy. 

The weakness and constitutional injúry thus pro- 
duced are the reasons that such patients bear less 
easily those diseases which are common to all. 
The chest in particular becomes easily affected. 
Even the most robust girls are soon rendered 
weak; and sometimes a slow fever, sometimes a 
tapi consumption, terminates the scene. 

Such are some of the evils produced by solitary 
mprudence—evils which have attracted the atten- 
Jon of some of the most celebrated physicians of 
antiquity, as Hippocrates, Coden, Celsus, Areteus, 
and Atius, 

Manv other physicians who have enjoyed great 
celeprity in more modern times, confirm these ob 
servations of the ancients, and even incr ease the 
frightful catalogue of ills, which the medical wri 
ters of antiquity had deseribed in their works. The 
names of men of such celebrity as Sanctorius, Lom- 
mius, Hoffman, Boerhave, Van Sweiten, Kloehof, 
M chel, Huller, and Harvey, all of whfom have de- 
scribed in vivid and fearful colors the diseases of 
those who are addicted to solitary vices, must con- 
vince the most sceptical. But enough, my dear 
young friend, for the present. Let me for the pres- 
ent, conclude with the words of Hoffeland, who, 
speaking generally of those young girls, who are 
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the victims of this fearful vice, says-— “‘ She ıs a 
withered rose, a tree whose bloom is dried up; she 
is a walking spectre.” 


LETTER III. 


I cannot avoid commencing this letter with a re. 
flection. You are young, “beautiful, and. clever 
and | am talking to yon of infirmities. You ought 
only to hear the tributes of admiration and affec- 
tion, and I am calling il attention to the most 
frightful particulars. nere appears to be no con- 
nection between such d ‘flere ent objects: but if I do 
present these frightful pictures to you, it is, that 
they may not in your case be realized, that they 
may not rob you of all that imparts to your beauty 
and happiness ; it is, that a far greater misfortune 
may in time be avoided by you. I will contii.ne, 
then, the qnotations [ commenced in my last letter. 

Lieutand, in speaking of the causes, ordinary and 
extraordinary, of atrophy, says, that there is no 
more possible cause for it than the habits of solita- 
ry judulgence. 

(“The want Poraa nourishment,” says he, 
“great losses of the vital fluids, long continued 
fluxes, excessive labor, immoder: ite study, bad and 
debauched habits, and above all solitary indulgence 
—the most fili liş and the most murderous vice— 
ait give rise Lo oe This disease has many 
stages and dev sees; it is sometimes light, but of» 
ten severe and fatal. General exhaustion is the 
yrincipal symptom which characterises it. Th 
ts refuse their olice; the senses are rendered 
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dull, and the patient appears stupid. The greater 
number have fever, sometimes transient, but more 
frequently of long continuance and irregular, ac- 
companied with swoons, delirium, and other severe 
symptoms , respiratign is quick, hurried, and often- 
limes restrained. Death too frequently terminates 
the sad scene ; sometimes a sudden syneope takes 
offthe patient before they are aware that they are 
seriously ill, while others drag on an unhappy 
life, whose close is indeed miserable. The sutfer 
ings of some are terminated by a copious hemor 
rhage. 

“I have seen patients even thus seriously affect- 
ed—leaving out of the description the syncope and 
mortal hemorrhage—whose health was re-estab- 
lished, despite all outward appearances, by return- 
ing to proper habits; but it is absolutely necessary 
that these evil ways should be early discontinued. 

“ The body of those who die of atrophy,” con- 
tinnes the same physician, “ present inflammatory 
obstructions, suppurations, and different kinds of 
effusions, Symptoms of suppuration in the brain 
haye sometimes been discovered, and its appendix, 
the fair, (which is one portion of that membrane of 
the brain which is called the dura mater) is ossified. 
The lungs are often rotten, adherent to the ribs, 
and tothat membrane which separates them in the 
middle of the chest. There has been also found 
effusions of blood within the bronchia (or the ear- 
tilaginous tube, which conveys the air to the lungs) 
and the heart itself full of lymphatic coucretious. 
In this latter organ suppuration has been found to 
have commenced, and strong coneretious towards 
the orifice of its cavities, while its valves are ossi- 
fied. The stomach is frequently inflamed, filled 
with blood, ulcerated and gangrenous; the liver 
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obstructed and rotter, besides many alterations— 
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such as effusions, dilations of the arteries, and other 
tumours in the belly.” 

“ How many young persons,” exclaims a venelas 
ble physician, Portal, in a work entitled, ‘ Observa 
tions on Pulmor.ary Consumption,’ “ have been the 
Victims of their unhappy passions. Medical men 
every axy meet with those who by this means are 
rendered idiotic, or so enervated both in mind and 
body, that they drag out a miserable existence, 
others perish with marasmus, and too many die of 
a real pulmonary consumption,” 

And in another work, upon a very terrible malas 
Jy—rivkets—speaking of a particular form of the 
disease, says, that young persons who yield them- 
selves up to the seduction of solitary pleasures are 
often the subjects of the disease, and he cites sev- 
eral examples— 

‘Tt have seen,” he continues, ‘ four or five of 
these unfortunate creatures who are so bent, about 
the ave of fourteen or sixteen, that the back was 
perfectly convex, and the belly appeared to be 
completely drawn into the chest. The extremities 
of the long bones, particularly those which form the 
elbows and the knees, were swelled te an extraor- 
dinary degree, the legs were thrown cut, their 
muscles were scarcely developed, their eyes were 
hollowed, their faces pale and blanched, and their 
voices harsh and shrill. If one had been asked to 
have uamei their age, by their bodily development, 
the reply would possibly have been, about twelve 
years. They were extremely weak, as well in body 
as in mind, and became idiotic a long while before 
death.” 

Some pages further on the same author reports 
the case of a young female of seventeen years of 
age, who died rather suddenly of the malady of 
which the aboye is a descripti¢n, and’of pulmonary 
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eonsumption, brought on by an indulgence in soft- 
tary habits. These are his words. 

I saw a young girl of seventeen, of puny sta 
ture, but who in the space of a year had crown con- 
siderably, become so rapidiy curved, that in less 
{han six months she was quite hump-backed. The 

chest was thrust in at the base of the breast-bone, 
There was a complete hollowat the region of the 
stomach, while the belly protruded.” 

You have, my young friend, seen in my pre- 
ceding letter, that the ancient physicians had al- 
ready observed and recorded this curvature of the 
body. The young girl, of whom mention has 
been above made, had abandoned herself most 
horribly to secret habits. Effusions of blood super- 
rened, and she per ished of pulmonar} y consum plior. 

A very justly celebrated physician of Lyons, wha 

gave himself up for many years to deeds of beneyo- 
lence e and humanity, the sensible author of a work 
entitled “ Medicine of the Heart,’? Mark Anthony 
Petit, seeing the number of maladies which the in- 
dulsence of solitary habits produced, thought it. 
was necessary to erect a monument to one of the 
victims of this vice, not only to avert its danger, 
but to attest Its power in the production of pulmo- 
nary consumption. 

“ Let it be known,” says he, in the preface of 
his little work, ‘ that pulmonary consumption, 
whose horrible ravages in Europe ought to give 
the alarm to all governments, has drawn from this 
very source its fatal activity.” And then in the 
most eloquent verses he speaks of the last mo- 
ments of an unfortunate victim, whom he himself 
witnessed, and whom the tomb of Mont Cindre 
had closed upon, while yet in the very spring a 
üle. This example is one which has occurred i 
our times, and the .omb is placed on one of the fore 
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tile mountains which border the Saone, on the north 
west in approaching Lyons, and the unfortunate 
victim who has there found her last resting place, 
is not yet, in all probability, become part of that 
dust which has received her. Her miserable error 
had doubtless been of too long duration; the blow 
her constitution had received was too deep. 

The Baron Boyer, in his “Treatise on Surgical 
Diseases,” believed that this constitutional injury 
may even be prolonged to old age, when this kind 
of abuse allows its victim to attain it; and that is 
a secondary cause of many of those cases of dry 
gangrene, which are observed at that period of life 


LETTER IV. 


Tur numberless remarks that I have just brought 
before you are so affecting, that 1 have experienced 
no inconsiderable pain in relating them to you. 
How fearful aula have been, had the evils 
which they speak of fallen on you; how little 
would they have been deserved, since they would 
have been to you a matter of complete surprise. 
You have, happily, as yet, nothing to fear—never- 
theless, since it is possible that you may become 
their victim, will you not cease from the cause? 
Continue to give me your attention; the counsel ] 
give you will not always be so disagreeable as it 
has hitherto been. I promise you that our path 
ghall be strewed with roses. But I could not avoid, 
before that I mingled with my sad lessons some 
pleasant pictures—making you traverse this g.oomy 
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way. Let us nasten from it—let us finish my 
lengthy enunciation. 

These solitary habits, in many females, produce 
a swelling of the neck, from the force and frequeney 
of those convulsions which so often follow the re- 
petition of this imprudent act, as well as by the 
arrest of blood, which it occasions in the principal 
vessels of the neck, in the same way as is observed 
in epileptic patients. The complexion assumes a 
fellow tint in some, while others find their skin 
Beea covered with scurf. 

Professor Richard reports in his ‘ Chirurgical 
Nosography,” a very remarkable example of the 
power of this cause in the production of eruptions, 
A lady had, at the same time this pernicious habit, 
and an eruption of blotches. She was advised to 
discontinue the practice. She did so, and the erup- 
tion disappeared. She again took up with the habit, 
the eruption again made its appearance. Her reason 
again taught her the error of her ways, and she 
once more conquered the penchant, and she was 
never again troubled with those biotches which had 
so disfigured her. Some persons are troubled with 
cramp in the stomach and pains in the back. A 
physician of my acquaintance has known this cause 
produce such intense pain in the region of the loins 
and kidneys of a young girl, that she invariably 
screamed most alarmingly, and was unable, for 
some considerable time, to restore herself or the 
muscles of those parts to quiet. Others.guffer from 
pains in the upper part of the nose, in the summit 
and back part of the head, in the groins as well as 
in all the limbs, leucorrhea or whites, acrid and 
irritating discharges of different kinds, fluxes 
hemarrhage of the womb, while some are afllicted 
for the remainder of their life by relaxation and fall 
of tlis organ, pains in the bones, which shut in as 
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well as in the surrounding viscera, at first vague 
and undefined, then fixed, sometimes dull, at other 
times excruciating, are in others but the signs of 
scherrus or cancer of the womb itself. The belly 
becomes enlarged, hard, and: distended; the eyes 
are surrounded with a leaden-hued circle; the 
enamel of the teeth assumes a greyish white color, 
and no longer presents that exquisite polish nor 
that ivory tint which has caused them to be com- 
pared in the language of poets, to pearls encased 
in roses. 

A number of painful ulcers are sometimes found 
on the surface of the tongue and the interior of the 
mouth. The same physician who communicated 
to me the foregoing observation, has also related to 
me another fact he has noticed. A lady had aban- 
doned herself to all the intoxication of solitary 
enjoyment. When she gave way, to these excesses, 
her mouth was filled with ulcers of the most dis- 
tressing kind ;—when she ceased from her impru- 
dent acts, these ulcers altogether disappeared The 
flesh loses its solii lity, becomes flaccid. Paleness, 
wasting, wrinkles, inaptitude for all kind of work 
or exercise, take the place of the freshness, the 
roundness, the grace and activity of the body; the 
bosom, which by its e exquisitely developed beauty 
shows that the age of puberty and love has arrived— 
the bosom, whose fulness in the young mother shows 
that it encloses-an abundance of that nourishment 
so necessary to the tender state of man’s infancy, 
in those who yield to this habit exhibits nothing 
but the meagre outline of what it should be, 
and cries aloud the truth—speaks of nothing but 
eternity. 

Lastly, to sum up as briefly as possible—if such 
persons enjoy health, they must lose it; sf they are 
attacked with illness, tex egtoration i ueal’a is 
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difhcult : if they are fortunate to recover, they are 
ever liable to be again assailed. Proper habits are 
no less necessary for a perfect restoration to health 
than proper aliments, sleep, moderate exercise, 
pure air. 

And, in c wcelusion of this letter, I will mention 
o striking example of the effect of these pernicious 
secret habits—that is to say, of the relapses they 
wiil cause, while the cure appears most certain. 

Doctor Valentin, of Marseilles, was attending a 
lady of title for an intermittent fever, which, though 
several times cured, always returned under a regu- 
lar intermittent form preceded by extremely Jong- 
continued shivers. The physician several times 
expressed his astonishment at the disease, and 
ultimately received from his patient an avowal that 
she indulyed this pernicious habit, although she 
was both a w:fe and mother; and, with the aid of 
a Jady whom he placed near the bedside of the 
invalid, he snueceeded in saving her from the pie- 
cipice down which she would have hurled nersetf. 


LETTER Y. 


Pinpar, the celebrated ancient lyric poet, has defined 
life to be the dream of a shadow; others have des- 
cribed it as a species of flight; while others, more 
alive perhaps to the miseries than to the pleasures 
which accompany it, have feigned, that the gods 
did not make man a present of life, but that they 
rather sold it to him. 

Our life may be truly said to be the dream of a 
shadow ; but this shadow has feeling,—is endowed 
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with understandi ig, and by acting wisely, the dream 
may be renderec a Jong and happy one. 

That our existence is fugitive, the rapid suc» 
cession of years, the flight from infancy to youth, 
from youth to old age, and from old age to the 
dust inat foliows it, abundantly testify. But we 
are in possession of a means of giving to this vary- 
ing existence, which has so manifest a tendency to 
its own destruction, a more fixed character; and 
that is, by moderation,--the source of all virtue, 
and of all happiness. 

The author of our being, in granting us life, ap- 
pears indeed to have surrounded it with numerous 
duties ; but duties are not burdensome, when those, 
by whom they are imposed, furnish their tributaries, 
at the same time, an inexhaustible treasure, by 
which they may be freed from th€m: with this 
treasure, we are well acquainted, it is deposited 
within us; we are u.lowed free access to it, and 
indeed are enjoined to draw from it: and if man- 
kind wouid only make use of it, if they wouid boldly 
render themselves subservient to their reason, they 
would soon discover, that nature was really desirous 
that they should be happy. 

It must nevertheless be admitted, that if Heaven 
has granted to man the splendid gift of reason, it 
has, at the same time, rendered it very necessary 
for hiz. No other animated being is subject to 
such numerous diseases, none die fiom such ay 
variety of causes, and none bear within them so 
many germs of evil, as himself, if he knows not 
how to use those means which have been bestowed 
upon him, for preserving himself from them. 

But if we may look upon life as the dream of a 
shadow, if it be no more than a fugitive existence, 
if we may, in some degree, say, not that the Su- 
preme Being has sold life to us, for that would be 
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impious, if taken literally, witit would siill seer 
that it rnay be so said of those, and that it has 
bzen dearly sold, too, who have given themselves 
up as victims of a solitary vice 

Independently of the dispos; ition, of which I have 
spoken, of the human species towards so many dif- 
ferent affections, each individual has a peculiar 
tendency to one or more kinds of destruction, by 
the unequal division of strength, whereby the or- 
gans aich they are formed, are endowed. And 
the truth of this is daily attested in our intercourse 
with the world : when we hear that such or sucha 
one, has a weak stomach, or delicate chest, Xe. 
And as the weakest organs are the first to suffer 
fiora the influence of the causes of lisease, and 
there can be none more powerful than evil prac- 
tices, it may be safely predic.ed of all persons 
yielding to the delirium of solitary vice, the kind 
of malady their imprudence will bring upon then 
In vain it will be believed, that we do not bear 
within ourselves the “ beau ideal” of human organ- 
ization. And eventhough so Suess a favor might 
have been granted to some individuals, it nev erthe- 
less cannot be contended that such a perfect organ- 
ization is unalterable. Even Thetis herself could 
not render Achilles invulnerable throughout the 
whole of his body. 

Wemen approximating very closely by their con- 
stitution to that ol ‘children. who are eminent! l< 
phatic, nervous, and subject to rickets, ercocicnce 


* Bickat, in his general anatomy, advances i simiar opinion, and 


which has now fori: a lone time been established. Life,” he says, 
“is a yreat exercise, which ke: ps, by desires the various organs in 
motion, and whieh To ads at leveth to their repose: this repose is 
death. But each oren) arrives there more or [ess soon, ue cording to 
the d sire of strength with which it is invested, proportioned to the 
greater or less disposition te exhaust it, in the course of this great 
axerci-c, 
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also from an indulgence in this solitary delirium, a 
variety of nervous disorders, and ricketty aflections 
Permit me to furnish you with some examples of 
what [ have here advance ed. 

Persons who are devoted to secret vicious habits, 
whether they be characterized by the delicacy, or 
the too K activity of their nerves, may rest 
assured that they will become epileptic, subject to 
fits, to palpitations, and all other nervous affections, 

A little girl, only eight years old, became alarm 
ingly thin; her lower limbs, such as her thighs, 
legs and feet. were shaken by extraordinary motions, 
which speedily eee to her higher bho IES 
the impossibil ty of preventing them wasa bsolute; 
the agitation of the muscles of the fae and eyes 
was excessive. Tlie child could not bein her bed, 
and they were obliged to keep her continually in 
an arm-chair, with a fastening before it. The 
medical man who attended her, thought that the 
St. Vitus’s dance (the name by which this disorder 
was distinyuished) might possibly be attributed to 
the green sickn ess, and administered, without suc- 
cess, all the known remedies to 1emove it. Doctor 
Morelot having been consulted in this stage, (says 
Petir, who had it from his friend, the doctor him- 
self) fancied that he recognized the results of a se- 
cret habit, and was soon convinced that he was 
right. Some sound advice. and the constant watch- 
ing over her by her parents, together with the ap- 
plicati on of cold baths, musk, and camphor, com- 
pletely effected a cure. 

But at eleven years of age, this same young g girl, 
having again fallen into similar practices, her dis- 
order recurred with still greater intensity ; and 
only, with great difieulty yielded to the e re- 
storatives which had been snecessful on the former 
Occasion. 
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Two years after, this young lady died of a slow 
chronic inflammation on the pericardium (the mem- 
branous covering of the heart), and which had en- 
dured so prodigious an enlargement of the liver, 
that it occupied nearly the whole of the abdominal 
cavity, (the lower belly). 

I might confine myself to this fact, in reference 
to those nervous affections considered in that point 
of view to which I would here draw attention; but 
as such disorders are those from which women are 
most likely to suffer, I cannot refrain from adding 
to the previous example the two following cases, 
too remarkable to be omitted. They will abun- 
dantly prove the extreme nervous susceptibility of 
which [ have spoken, with regard to women; 
and analyze, moreover, the degree to which this 
tendency to nervous diseases may be carried among 
them by secret vicious habits, or solitary evil prac- 
tices, 

The first of these two cases was reported by pro- 
fessor Alibert, at the Hospital Saint Louis, at Paris. 
I, myself, witnessed the second. 

After having deseribed the state of idiotey of a 
young country girl, a prey to solitary delimum of 
the most deplorable excess, at her own home, the 
professor whom I have named goes on to say— 
“Her upper extremities—arms, hands, head, and 
chest, exhibited a condition of leanness worthy of 
comparison ; while her hips, stomach, thighs, and 
legs, were of so fleshy an appearance, as to aston- 
ish the spectator. ‘me might have said, that life 
had withdrawn itself and resided but in one spot, 
particularly in the uterus, where all the impressions 
she experienced were retained; so much so, that, 
after tonchirg all parts of her body successively, 
her whole frame became violently agitated, and 


she would fall into convulsions, in the same man- 
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her as the works of a clok are set in motion, 
These convulsions lasted about half an hour; and 
the patient, during this period, uttered the most fear- 
ful groans.” 

The sufferer whom I attended was affected with 
similar convulsions, arising from the same cause, 
accompanied by various sensibilities of her hear- 
mg. She was about forty years of age; the slight: 
est noise, or words spoken in an ordinary tone of 
voice, were, a long time before her death, so sen- 
sitive had her nerves become, like the noisy shouts 
of one hallooing at the top of the voice, And at 
a later period, if she were touched in the gentlest 
manner, even by the tip of the finger, in any part 
of the body, she real utter low and agonized 
moanings, without the power of speaking, or even 
articulating, and her whole frame would shake, and 
vibrate, as one may say, for a longer or shorter 
period, in the’same manner as the sting of a bee 
Or Wasp, which one draws and lets go “sudi lenly, 
The unfortunate creature lived about eight days in 
this state 

Should you at any time observe a woman, who 
has not been irreproachable in such secret practi- 
ces, of an apathetic character, weak and languid 
appearance, and pale complexion, you may be as- 
sured that she will Jerome idiotie. And the two 
following are examples of the same, which prove 
it, in fa tri fling manner, by their very dissimilar 
appearances. Two sisters had exposed themselves 
to the reproaches I have adverted to—one was of the 
appearance and character which T have described. 
She was not affected, for a number of years, by 
any other mark, than violet-colored tubercles, with 
which the skin of some part of her body Was coll 
stantly covered, But neither the period of puberty, 
nor a more advanced age, nor society, could ever 
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she 
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give any freedom to her intellectuz] faculties, and 
the moral state of her whole lile was one of half- 
idiotey. The other sister, on the contrary, was en- 
dowed with a very lively disposition, and was of 
an affable and agreeable character; but she, at 
the same time, was afflicted by the rickets, in a 
very strong degree. She preserved all her liveli- 
ness, and indeed all her moral character, notwith- 
standing the propensity to which she had so un- 
limitedly surrendered herself; but, after some time, 
one of the bones of her womb, already out of order, 
became carious, which would infallibiy very soon 
have caused death, if tle advice and care of a 
very able physician had not arrested its progress. 

As an uninterrupted lecture of what I propopse to 
submit to your reason, touching many other disorders 
which are entailed on those of such vitiated solitary 
habits, would undoubtedly fatigue, I shall make 
what | have to acquaint you with on the subject 
of those other disorders the matter of other letters 


LETTER VI. 


[ swat begin this letter by an example of the 
danger to which persons, who may be indisposed 
to any kind of pulmonary consumption, expose 
themselves, by being unmindful of wisdom, in 
secret. 

In the year 1813, I was consulted by Mrs 
M——. She was at that precise age when every 
thing is to be apprehended from affections of the 
chest. She was evidently of a scrofulous habit, 
end many mer-ħers of her family had already been 
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sufferers from the disorders incident to that kind 
of constitution. Her youth had been passed ina 
cold, damp, dull, weoded country, surrounded by 
mountains difficult of approaeh, &e. &c. But not- 
withstanding al. these unfavorable circumstances, 
thle person in question had, nevertheless, enjoyed 
a tolerably good staie of health, according to all 
appearance, till she had attained her eighteenth 
year. At this period she had a fall, whereby one 
of her legs was much bruised and sw ollen; some 
little time after which, the limb became painful 
and inflamed, and an abscess gathered in it, which 
for some years continued to discharge a quantity 
of purulent matter, notwithstanding the application 
of all the ordinary remedies in such cases. The 
ulcers, at last, however, whether from the effect 
of age, or yielding to the remedies, dried up and 
healed, the edges of the wounds cieatrized, and the 
leg, although very thin, appeared to be free from 
all disease, if we except its weakness and deformity, 
which were accompanied by lameness 

F:om this time, that is to say, from her twenty- 
first to her twenty-fourth year, the girl appeared, 
externally, to have recovered a perfect state of 
Nealth; her disposition was lively, and very high 
spirits. But,at this period, she contracted the self. 
wounding propensity of solitary vice. She very 
speedily suffered from oppression of the chest and 
cough : and, although fully aware that the course 
she was imprudently pursuing was as dangerous 
as it was wicked, she continued to persevere 1 it, 
and her chest became decidedly affected. She Con. 
sulted a number of medical men, but without either 
confessing her fatal pursuits, or discontinuing them, 
The obstruction, irritation, and weakness of the 
lungs, increased; she could no longer get any 
sleep, a hectic fever toọk possession of her, ‘and be 
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somplexion partook of colors that were quite um 
aN she expectoraced large quantities of purn- 
lent, congealed inatter, of a oreyish color, of that 
species of secretion, attaching to a scrofulous 
pulmonary fu et X 

She at last confessed to me,—shall I cali it her 
error? No, the term is not strong enough, because 
she was fully conscious that she was hastening 
herseif to the grave. She rather made a full 
avowal of the guilty practices in which she was . 
living. In order to divert her from them, 1 urged 
overy possyble argument either of a touching or 
persuasive character. I saw her again, and ques- 
tioned her repeatedly, but I found it equally impos- 
sible ta conquer either her disease or her propensity 
She became daily more and more enfeebled, from 
one cause cr the other. She was incapable of 
uttering two words, or of moving a step without 
being nearly suf flocated. Her eyes sparkled from 
the feve r, and she was not the less remarkable for 
the striking power of her intellect, the last forerun- 
ner of a ipproaching death, t just as though her soul 
was in haste to enable he er to lay out to the best 
advantage the few moments that remained to her, 
for the exercise of the brightest faculties of her 
mind. She died, at last, in “her tw enty-eight year, 
of a consumpti on of three years duration, ‘deceived 
in the hope of her recovery, which hope wag 
rendered every day more and more vain, on ac 
count of the obstinacy with which she ecriminall 
persevered in her frightful vice. 


* Described in Greek, by Hippocrates, by the word QUe. 

t This feature has been observed beth by the ancient and moderg 
physicians. 

| Doctor Cart, of M., has also remarked, that the influences of 
eolitary Vicious habits have frequently had a very great effect in the 
dsvelopment of scrofulous diseases. “The white swellings which 
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A great many persons ars of opinion that pul 
monary consumption is hereaitary :—in numerous 
cases it is unquestionably so, and more perhaps 
think that it is infectious; and this opinion is 
almost as well founded as the previous one. But 


appear in varicus parts of the body,” writes this excellent physic an, 
in May, 1817, “and filled with a white transparent humor, cuclosed 
in a membraneous bag, formed from the muscular tunicles, are very 
common in our days, and we cannot doubt that this disorder, which 
is a species of serofula, owes its Increase to the misfortunes that are 
inseparable from war and its attendant privations. But what ravages 
bas it not made among persons who have destroyed their constitution 
by the deadly inceutives of a vicious solitude? The hospitals teem 
with subjects woru out by the suppuration of these tumors, who owe 
their frizhful fate to this habitual vice. The degeueracy of morals, 
the absence of principle, and the contagion of example, united with 
unavoidable privations, have multiplied the forms of scrofulous 
swo-lings, Which heretofore were very rare, and of which the cure ig 
attended with the greater difficulty, in proportion as those combining 
causes coutinue.” 
This letter contains many important truths, and they are expressed 
in the tone of a friend, both to humanity and morals. But really 
am of opinion, that, instead of attributing the frequeuecy of those 
white scrofulous swellings, in our days, principally to the degeneracy 
of morals, it would be more just to limit them to those vicious, so.itary 
habits, which, notwithstanding that other causes may produce them, 
must still have the greatest influence in giving rise to them. Fuman 
nature will be always human nature; and must necessarily be mixed 
up both with vice and virtue. It is not a very easy matter to the 
greater or less morality of ages, without a deep and well divided con- 
sideration of those that have long since past away. The past is for- 
gotten, the present only strikes us. Was not that vice, of which lam 
in these letters representing the danger, very common among the 
Jews, since it so forcibly drew down the attention of their legislator, 
who felt himself compelled, in order to restrain its progress, to bring 
‘home to the imagination of his people the terrible example of Onan? 
The celebrated Joubert, Chancellor of the University of Montpelier. 
150 years ago, complained also, in his treatise of popular errors, of 
the calamities that this very vice entailed on its votaries of both 
sexes. And finally, was it not, in this present nineteenth century, 
that the generous physician of Lausanne, composed and published his 
well known Dissertation. The vicious solitary habits are still then 
‘beyond a doubt, unhappily too common. But who can say that they 
were less so in by-gone times? But however that may be, there ts ne 
abatement in their effect. For if we except poisons, and some few 
! frightful maladies the human system has no greater causes of do» 
truction to dread: than their sinful secret vices 
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tt is a fact that cannot be too well established, tha 
no existing cause so rapidly develops these dis 
eases, as the propensity to solitary delirium, how 
ever remote the predisposition to these affections 
may be; and I am fully persuaded, that that has 
ofien been attributed either to hereditary disease 
or to contagion, which has had its origin solely in 
an adherence to this practice: and that many chil 
dren born of delicate parents, and who have ever 
been delicate themselves, have had their chests 
and constitutions strengthened, by their mere con- 
tinuance in a chaste and innocent course of life 
| although, in their infancy, they may have been 
regarded as consumptive ; which, in reality, they 
were not. Is it then to be wondered at, that so 
many persons die of consumption, attributing their 
death to delicacy of their constitutions, if they 
waste, as soon as they have the power, the little 
strength that nature has bestowed upon them. 

According to one of the most observing physicians 
that ever existed (Sydenham), the organs of respira- 
tion are the weakest of all those belonging to the 
human race; two thirds of mankind die of diseases 
of the lungs; and the most common period in which 
young persons resort to these vicious habits, 1s pre- 
cisely that wherein the chest exhibits the greatest 
susceptibility. There is, moreover, a species of 
consumption to which women are greatly exposed 
by the very nature of their constitution; such as 
tuberculose and lymphatic consumptions. 

That particular manner of opposite living, that 
is, by leading a chaste life, is, on the other hand. 
so favorable to the system, that I have seen persons 
of an extremely weak and languid constitution, not 
only uninjured in the chest, but who have, by time 
and care, acquired a strength of body that surprised 
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me when I have met them, after having lost sight 
of them for a great or less period. I knew one in 
particular, who had always been considered deci- 
dedly consumptive, but, from a regular manner of 
living during her langour and debility, and by hap. 
pily guiding her judgment by the admonition of ber 
wisdom, became subsequently so hearty and strong, 
as to be enabled sumetimes to walk fourteen miles 
a day. 

Ah! if pale and sickly children could only 5e 
preserved in their early innocence, if those whose 
parents have fallen victims to pulmonary com: 
plaints could only be kept chaste, if persons who 
are subject to consumption would only lead a life 
of purity, we should soon discover that such disor- 
ders of the chest are neither so hereditary nor 
infectious as they are supposed to be. 

Every animated thing,—the plant, the brute, the 
numan species, are born delicate and fragile, and 
grow up in strength; the tender shoot of the oak 
becomes a hardy tree; the weakest infant, a soldier, 
a laborer, a vigorous man, if nothing be done to 
prevent it. If nature sleeps, languishes, or is 
deceived, it knows when to awaken and retrieve 
each error, if it be not incessantly thwarted or 
crushed, no matter by what means. The author 
of nature has traced out its steps, has dictated its 
laws, and a premature death, the melancholy con: | 
sequence of evil vices, is only one of the rules of 
his immortal code. 

How much it were to be desired, that persons — 
would not so frequently despise themselves in the 
world, and that they would not invariably, falsely, 
attribute to family diseases, or the contagious nature 
of consumptions, that which is traceable alone to 
vicious habits. 
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The person of whom I was speaking to you, who, 
for a long time was looked upon, as one not te 
enjoy life for any lengthened period, but as specially 
destined, by the untoward appearances of her chest, 
very speedily to be called upon to pay the great debt 
of nature, has frequently attended people afllicted 
with complaints of the chest, has held, within hers, 
their arms and hands, damp with the perspiration 
of their protracted agonies; and has now, at the 
age of thirty-five years, not a single wish to form 
with respect to her health. And do we not fre- 
quently see young persons, equally interesting by 
their devotion and their youth, performing these - 
generous attentions in the hospitals, and preserving 
better health, and finer complexions than many 
moving about in the world? I assure you, that I 
have seen them in these affecting retreats of 
charity, so fresh and healthy, that théir modest 
demeanor, and neat white dresses, might easily 
lead you to mistake them for real angels of salva- 
tion in the midst of the sick. 

But sometimes persons born of healthy parents, 
of sound constitutions, and who themselves are 
quite robust, and always breathing a fine air, find 
the chest affected by their evil habits, and the grave 
opening before them, long beore their time; while, 
on the other hand, they on whom Heaven seems 
only to have bestowed a very short life, are pre- 
served, by a purity of conduct, to’ the limits of 
extreme old age. 

The spring and autumn, especially, impose on 
those whose chests are delicate, or have a tendency 
to those affections, the greatest necessity for irre- 
pruachable morals ; for they are the two seasons 
pincipally fatal to consumptive people, 
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The person of whom I was speaking to you, who, 
for a long time was looked upon, as one not te 
enjoy life for any lengthened period, but as specially 
destined, by the untoward appearances of her chest, 
very speedily to be called upon to pay the great debt 
of natare, has frequently attended peopie afflicted 
with complaints of the chest, has held, within hers, 
their arms and hands, damp with the perspiration 
of their protracted agonies; and has now, at the 
age of thirty-five years, not a single wish -to form 
with respect to her health. And do we not fre- 
quently see young persons, equally interesting by 
their devotion and their youth, performing these - 
generous attentions in the hospitals, and preserving 
better health, and finer complexions than many 
moving about in the world? I assure you, that I 
have seen them in these affecting retreats of 
charity, so fresh and healthy, that théir modest 
demeanor, and neat white dresses, might easily 
Jead you to mistake them for real angels of salva- 
tion in the midst of the sick. 

But sometimes persons born of healthy parents, 
of sound constitutions, and who themselves are 
quite robust, and always breathing a fine air, find 
the chest affected by their evil habits, and the grave 
opening before them, long be-ore their time; while, 
on the other hand, they on whom Heaven seems 
only to have bestowed a very short life, are pre- 
served, by a purity of conduct, to’ the limits of 
extreme old age. 

The spring 1nd autumn, especially, impose on 
those whose chests are delicate, or have a tendency 
to those affections, the greatest necessity for irre- 
pruachable morals ; for they are the two seasons 
pincipally fatal to consumptive people, 
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LETTER Vil. 


ir good air and nourishment are as essential to 
persuns subject to any description of consumptive 
complaints as chastity, the same may be said of 
those who are subject to scrofula or rickets. 
When scrofulous symptoms are found in persons 
addicted to inis solitary weakuess, that terrible dis- 
order never fails to spread rapidly in such cases. 
If disposed to attack the neck more than any other 
art independently of some other signs, it will ex- 
hibit first, in those parts of it least provided with 
glands, small tumors yielding to the touch but with 
out color, and causing no pain : these tumors will 
increase in size, become soft, tender, more or less 
red, and then assume a violet tinge; in time, they 
will fester and turn to so many scrofulous ulcers, 
more or less considerable, . difficult to cure, easily 
returning, and even when fortunately healed, leav- 
ing unsightly scars. Should this d‘sease thus de- 
velop itself in those organs whicb constitute the 
joints, rottenness and exostosis (#welling of the 
bones) consecutive luxations (slow and successive 
displacing of the extremity of the bones and their 
cavities,) together with lameness, and often loss. 
of limbs, by amputation, become the ce»sequences 
A pulmonary phthysic, such as I hav» described 
ın the preceding letter, the swelling of the glands 
in the lower part of the stomach—the part most im 
mediately connected with the digestive system, 
may also be the result of a scrofulous hab t opera- 
ting on the chest and stomach, already irritated 
and exhausted by dangerous and immoral practices, 
These numerous affections are not the ouly enes 
such a temperament engenders when brought to the 


inst ~*274 et vitiation by such irregularities. A 
crowd of other evils will arise from the same source, 
(such as wandering pains, ophthalmia, or inflamma- 
tion of the eyes) of the same nature, that is to say 
essentially scrofulous. 

The patient will also be subject to many infirmi- 
ties in youth, inage, when residing in valleys, or 
damp places situated to the north or west. 

A soft white skin, blue eyes, ruddy complexion, 
together with a lively turn of mind, are generally 
found to be the personal qualities which announce a 
scrofulous habit. 

The constitution of women, as J have already ob 
served, is essentially lymphatic, and renders them 
peculiarly liable to this disease. Tuberculous phthy- 
sic is more frequently met with in the female than in 
the other sex. 

With respect to rickets, if the bones have a 
tendency to become soft, they soon bend. If this 
change takes place in the bones of the chest, it 
curves, becomes arched beyond proportion, and de- 
formed before, behind, and at the side. If it takes 
place in the bones of the leg, haunches, thighs 
arms, the parts or the members whose good condi 
tion they so powerfully influence in a healthy state 
become deformed and weak to a degree more or 
less inconvenient and disgusting in proportion te 
the deterioration of the bone. I have quoted fo“ 
you five examples of suc: a change in the whole 
skeleton, observed by Professus Portal, as the con: 
sequence of Jangerous habits, and inserted in his 
“Traité sur la sachitisme, ou la Noueure des enfans.” 

Doctor Richard, also quoted by Retih, once saw a 
similar deformity of the ribs, in an extreme degree, 
arising from the same cause. 


J was once consulted by a woman who had be 
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come deformed, that is to say, had comiietad tha 
process that rendered her so ina mom, wiuie 
carrying a bucket of water; her appearance excited 
strong suspicions respecting her morals. But if this | 
accident was not in her case the result of immoral 
habits, how much such propensities would havo 
facilitated it ! 

Two of the most eminent surgeons of our day, 
professors Labaher and Boyer, place this impru 
dence in the first rank among the causes of rot 
tenness and bending of the bones, and give some 
authentic instances of it in their valuable treatises 
on surgery. 

More quotations on this description of malad 
would be superfluous. I shall close this lette: vith 
two remarks. 

First, rickets, like pulmonary phthysic, has more | 
often, probably been considered as the fatal gift of | 
parents to their children than it really is, and its 
sure cause, the habit which brought it on, has often 
Oeen passed over. 

Secondly; all gibbosities are not hcwever to be 
attributed to vicious habits. They may be occa: 
sioned in early infancy by a bad curse, taken in 
later life, by bad nourishment, and unwholesome | 
dwelling, want of exercise, and hereditary disposi- 
tion for the gout, rheumatism, or other diseases ; by 
eruptive fevers, falls on the back, and other causes, 
aud all that may generally weaken and oppose the 
natural and regular ¢.uwth of the body, 

Far then from asserting that persons thus afflicted 
are to be despised or blamed, I think on the con 
contrary, that with some it is more the result of 
an unhappy destiny than merited; and that every 
motive of benevolence urges to pity and relieve thei 
condition. 
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The blame we may feel disposed o attach to 
some persons for their bad conformation, can only 
be addressed with justice, to those whose child- 
hood and youth have not always been free from 
reproach. 

It it easy to distinguish between those whom we 
ought only to pity, and those whom we ought at the 
same time to blame. 

The former, have the head large relatively to the 
rest of the body, and the arms long,and as it were 
drawn out. The latter do not show these pecu- 
liarities. 

The first are usually gay, lively; while the sec- 
ond, on the contrary, combine with their deformity 
extreme stupidity and inertness. All functions, ex- 
cept respiration, are well discharged by the former 
with the others all are accomplished badly an 
~anguidly. 

These appear always to be laboring under a se- 
vere malady, and are incapable of any toil; while 
those are wholly free from this appearance, and 
daily engage in occupations more or less difficult— 
in study, in the cultivation of science ard the prace 
tice of the arts. 


LETTER VIII. 


You have just seen, my interesting patient, that 
persuns merely liable to convulsions, pulmonary 
plithysic, and rickets, have by indulgence in solitary 
vice brought on these disorders themselves. You 
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have seen the simple dispositions for painful 
diseases became the cause of the m_st distressing 
consequences, when they might have remained 
witho.t such results, and even been repaired by 
time, had not the unfortunate victims stood in the 
way of their cure. 

The fcllowing is the invariable fate of persons 
whose stomachs are naturally weak, ropy, cold, or 
uritable. That organ becomes the seat of much 
pain, accompanied by vomiting ; and digestion is 
effected with more and more difficulty. The food 
they take is not reduced with sufficient speed, or 
in a proper manner, to a state of assimilation ; it 
neither restores nor nourishes them ; and does not 
invigorate their power. They grow thin daily, 
thongh generally eating heartily. A slow fever, 
arising chiefly from the disordered state of this 
part of the body, seizes them, and they die of ex- 
haustion. 

A young person was frequently afflicted witb 
pains in the stomach. She had quite lost her ap- 
petite and become extremely melancholy (a state 
rendering the patient very liable to pains in the 
stomach), and Doctor Federigo describes her as en- 
deavoring to persuade’ him that purgatives were 
the only remedies suited to her condition. This 
physician having questioned her respecting her 
mode of life, she tried to aveid exciting his suspi- 
cions that pernicious habits might be the cause of 
her inconvenience. But the pains in the stomach 
inc easiug, she confessed, with much reluctance, 
that she had for some time been the victim of a se» 
cret passion, which she dared not divulge. Strengths 
ening medicines and the care she took to conquer 
her weakness cured her perfectly. 

Ifthe emperamé€nt of such a womam is weak, if 
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any members of her family, of her own sex, have 
at any time been afflicted with a white discharge, 
the imprudent and unhappy victim of solitary 
habits, hoping it will extenuate her own case in 
similar circumstances, privately violate the iawsof 
chastity. 

In the treatise on the dangers of this vice by 
the physician of Lausanne, we meet with the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter of Professor Stehlin, a 
physician at Bale in Switzerland: “I also know a 
young lady, about twelve or thirteen years of age, 
who has brought on consumption by this detesta- 
ble habit. Her stomach is large and dilated, and 
she is affected with a discharge and inability to re- 
tain her urine. Remedies have relieved her par 
tially, but she is still languishing, and I fear the 
consequences.” 

Doctor Federigo. whom I have already quoted 
relates the subjoine:| case in the same work. «j 
have,” he says, “ kiiown for several years a woman 
subject to great debility and loss of appetite. A 
slow nightly fever had reduced her to a state of 
extreme thinness; lier eyes were pale and sunk- 
en; she suffered ftom a burni~.g skin, and could 
scarcely stand: an abundunt discharge increased 
her weakness, which had attained an advanced 
stage of marasmus. The most active remedies, 
such as decoctions of quiquma, taken in milk, and 
the waters of Recovara, were useless. She died in 
a deplorable state of cousumption. In vain [ ques- 
tioned her respecting her past life, in the hope of 
ascertaining the cause of her malady; I could not 
succeed. Only a month before her death she con- 
fessed, with tears in her eyes, that she had con- 
tributed to her own ruin, by giving herself up con- 
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stantly, for several years, to a secret and destructive 
weakness.” 

I was consulted, not long since, by a person ras 
pidly approaching the same sti ate, through the 
same fault. She will furnish here a third exumple 
of chloride, or sallow complexion and the white 
discharge, and will, by and by, if she continue the 
fatal practice, be an instance of dorsal and muecus 
consumption. 

She told me, that nearly all her family were sub 
ject to white disch; arges. She lived a very indo- 
la life, was about thirty- three yeais of age, de- 
cidedly lymp! | atic, and tall and thin. The color of 
her face might be well compared to a piece of 
white satin, slightly discolored. Her deportment 
was wholly destitute of grace and tirmness, and she 
had constantly a white discharge. 

J told her, with all possible precaution, what J 
conceived to be the true cause of this discharge, 
‘ne protested it was not the case; bat afterwards 
informed me, indirectly, that she was addicted to 
this wretched habit, 


LETTER IX. 


But what will become of a young person’s beauty 
when the health is thus deeply impaired? It can 
only bloom and disappear like the withered me 
and faded color of a flower nipped in the bud; 
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to make use of another comparison, like the ruins 
of a temple destroyed by profane hands, it loses 
the elegance and majesty which delighted the 
imagination and inspired respect, long before years 
and decay would have impaired those qualities. 

The young woman, or girl, is this temple, and 
must expect to lose all the attributes of beauty 
when once she gives herself up to this most de- 
structive of all passions. The growth of the body, 
the development of the figure, all grace and fresh- 
ess, will disappear ; for this error spares no charms, 

Ne doubt, the words of the celebrated physician 
[ have already cited occur to your mind. Respect- 
ing a votary to this solitary vice he observed— 
“ She is a tree withered while blossoming; a per- 
fect walking skeleton.” 

What a different picture those young females 
present who display so agreeably all the charms 
of their sex ! 

Consider a girl at the age when the attractions 
of youth succeed the grace of infancy. Happy is 
the maiden who preserves her primitive purity, 
when, like an unknown lake in the bosom of a 
lovely country, her imagination as yet has only re- 
flected the heaven above and the verdure and the 
flowers around. She appears to unite in her person 
the rarest charms of the universe. 

How noble an aspect those women presented 
who furnished Virgil with the following portraits ! 
In the first, he describes Venus appearing to Æneas , 
m the second, Dido starting for the chase: 


A ces mots 
Elle quitte son fils; mais aux yeaux heros ok 
Elle offre en detournant sa tete eblouissante, 
D'un cou seme de lis, ta beaute ruvissan. 
De ses cheveux divius les parfums precieux 
Senf tent en s’exhalant retourner vers Jes cicux, 
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Sa robe en plis flottans jusqu’a ses pieds s'abaisse 4 . 
Elle marclie, et son port revele une deesses,  — W oF 


ES aF LU 
Didon enfin parait: d’un air majesteux / 
Elle fend de sa cour les flots respectureux. 


Eneide, liv. L—DELILLE’S translation, 


If man be lord of the creation, such a woman ts 
trely the queen. But this grace and this fresh 
and fair complexion are never to be met with in 
persons consumed by disease; and these portraits, — 
presented to us under the names of goddesses, are 
those of persons who have really existed. In the 
same way Racine described the interesting Laval- 
liére, in his Berenice. Thus Fontaine, when he 
covered with roses and lilies the Venus whom Ho- 
mer, three thousand years before, had begirt with 
the enchanting zone, was no doubt thinking of the 

oung and virtuous La Sabliere. And probably 
Virgil was indebted te some princess of the court 
of Augustus for the majestic air which excites our 
admiration in his Dido. 

In this letter it was my intention only to point 
out the charms health imparts to women, and I 
perceive that the examples I have chosen furnish 
instances of moral as well as physical beauty. Is 
not the one, then, inseparable from the other? Can _ 
health and grace exist without innoeence and mo- 
desty ? Chastity is the daughter of Modesty, and 
therefore health cannot be “long enjoyed without — 
Chastity. 

Socrates said Jong ago that a handsome sped 
gave promise ef a “noble soul; and the painter, 
Des Jardins, author of the “Three Reigns,” hag -- 
sti Fd 

OMAR! qa peut separer la pudeur de la grace? 


Sou sii -nce nous plait, so froideur meme enflamme, 
Et la pudcur enfiu est la grace de Pame.” 
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Elle marche, et son port revele une deesse, 
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Son sit-nce nous plait, so froideur meme enflamme, 
Et la pudcur enfiu est Ja grace de ame.” 
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Virtue adorns women with every grace. It gives 
them not only the beauty that attends health, but 
bestows on them still more powerful attractions, 
that is, the expression of every amiable sentiment. 
The power of fascinating, so often ascribed to them, 
is no fiction; and a modern poet has very aptiy 
said, while speaking of the Author of Nature, in 
the praise he is bestowing on your sex— 


+ Pour son dernier ouvrage il crea la beaute ; 
L’on sent qu’a ce chef d'œuvre il dut s’etre arrete.” 


What, in fact, could he create more charming 
than the being destined to reign over the heart 
of man himself. 


LETTER X. 


We owe to your sex the admission, that in all ages 
of the world there have been a number of excel- 
lent women. They had acquired so high a degree 
of esteem among our ancestors, the Gauls and 
Germans, that they regarded them as divine. 
With the former, there was no excuse for failing 
in respect toward them; the Gauls were allowed 
to say anything at their feasts except to speak ill 
of women, 

No doubt, this was a personal homage they paid 
to worthy partners; but it was also assuredly 
rendered to modesty and chastity, as virtues. 
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Doubtless, they also considered modesty the grace 
of the soul, and would not have it attacked even in 
common conversation. 

Have women lost this almost divine influence 
which, according to all historians, they enjoyed 
among the Gauls? No; those who combine chas- 
tity and modesty with beauty, still retain it; and 
this kind of empire will ever be the natural heritage 
of such women. 3 

I have often heard a person observe—a person 
who knew how to esteem these qualities,—that he 
never felt more confidence in the divinity, or more 
certainty respecting the immortality of the soul, 
than when in the society of a lovely and virtuous 
woman. I have often met with this sentiment in 
more than one writer. 

Some ancient philosophers, and even the best, 
have supposed the soul to be a kind of divinity 
enclosed in our bodies. I will not decide the truth 
of this opinion, but certainly the sweetest rays of 
the Divinity are found nowhere so conspicuously 
as on the brow of a woman worthy the esteem and 
confidence of her husband. 

A celebrated man of the last century observed— 
‘“ All the gentle and sublime ideas, full, as it were, 
of the Divinity, assemble at the image we form of 
a Socrates and a Fenelon.” I think we might ex. 
press ourselves in the same way, if we wished to 
describe all we experience at the sight of a maiden, 
bride, or mother, endowed with all the virtues of 
the age and sex. 

But why do I dwell on the praises of modesty? 
It is indisputable that it cannot be separated from 
beauty. It is the most affecting of all graces; it is, 
as a celebrated woman (La Marquise de Lambert; 
observed to her daughter, a great lustre in a young 
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person; but it is no more unknown or strange to 
you than grace. Besides, ought we to praise what 
is plainly so admirable? ‘ The beautiful (remarks 
one of the wisest men that ever existed, and he 
certainly would not have omitted modesty in this 
maxim) the beautiful of every description is beauti- 
ful of itself. It exists in and of itself. Praise forms 
no part of it. Thus nothing becomes better u 
worse from the opinions of others.” We admit 
this with respect to all that is beautiful in the pro- 
ductions of nature or art; but is there anything 
wanting to that which is naturally beautiful? No; 
no more than to justice, truth, humanity, or modesty ; 
what is there in these qualities that becomes beauti- 
ful by praise, or loses its beauty through blame ? 

Well, these amiable traits, these lovely colors— 
lovely maidens, in the spring of life and innocence— 
this elegant and flexible waist, the grace whick 
Nature only bestows on your sex,—these are not 
the only advantages of the young person who is 
chaste. Among the means of pleasing so liberally 
bestowed on women—for it is Nature’s design that 
they should please,—the voice is not the least 
agreeable and powerful. 

If the Supreme Being seems to have imparted 
the grave tone of command to the voice of man, we 
cannot doubt that he has given to that of woman 
the more delicate but not less useful accent, which 
seduces and disarms ; and is not seducing or disarm- 
ing in effect to command? ITs it less commanding 
because accomplished by pleasure and fascination ? 
Has not the mouth of a virtuous woman also its 
eloquence? Can there be any eloquence more 
ate than hers, going more directly to the 

eart, or more rapidly inspiring the most honorable 
and generous sentiments—courage and humanity? 
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lt ıs said that the Israelites experienced a kind 
of holy delirium when they listened to their women 
singing their psalms. “ They imagined,” says M, 
Segur, “in these pious moments, that the exhilarate 
ing influence on the mind was owing to the divine 
power of their wives.” 

Sterne, the author of the “ Sentimental Journey,” 
says of Eliza, ‘She spoke, and her voice resembled 
the sound of a lute.” 

A learned professor has acknowledged, that he 
was obliged to forego the pleasure of seeing a 
celebrated actress perform, to eheck the violent 
passion her voice inspired him with. 

Such is a portion of the lovely dower which the 
young female who has yielded to, and has no longer 
power to resist, the most dangerous of all errors, 
lose ; for the voice of those addicted to solitary 
habits often becomes harsh, weak, and sometimes 
islost. These letters furnish several examples. If 
it be not entirely lost—if it do not become very 
feeble,—it never fails to lose one of its principal 
qualities—its clearness; that agreeable sonority 
which made Sterne compare the voice of his Eliza 
to that of a lute. 

Who shall restore charms thus lost—what shall 
replace them? Dress? This hope cannot be in- 
dulged. The charm of innocence cannot be received 
twice ; there is no adorning for the immoral, vicious 
woman, were she more Jovel y than the Greek who, 
fearing the loss of a suit, unveiled, that her judges 
might be moved by her beauty. 

No, that is ornament which really adorns; and a 
sage has said, that “ It is not gold, jewels, emeralds, 
precious stones, nor purple. robes, that adorn a 
woman, but that which makes her honest, virtuous 
humble, and modest.” 
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Ah, if women who forget their duties could see 
the advantages arising from observing them, they 
would never determine to make such sacrifices ! 

Yat they make them; the young devotees of 
solitary pleasures, without knowing it, are no 
longer chaste. Innocence has ceased to be their 
charm, and modesty will soon cease to be their 
grace, 


LETTER XI. 


As you have seen, my dear young patient, that the 
physician acquainted with the constitution of any 
one addicted to solitary weaknesses can foresee 
exactly the maladies they will give rise to, so 
they can also predict the alteration of feature that 
will ensue according to the natural countenance of 
the patient. Ifthe unfortunate victim of sensuality 
and corruption have an oval face, a well-proportioned 
brow, eyes full of dignity moving beneath handsome 
lids, and shaded by iong lashes, the curve of the 
nose gracefully formed, the cheeks full, and a noble 
and pleasing demeanor,—the temples will become 
depressed ; the cheek-bunes prominent; the cheeks 
hollow ; the nose appear longer than it was, from 
the growing thinness of the surrounding parts : the 
eyes will get hollow, and assume a livid and languid 
look ; and the face, formerly so beautiful, have the 
appearance of deformity, suffering, and decrepi 
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While I was writing these reflectioas, a funeral. 
bell announced to the town that two unfortunate 
parents were about to render the last duties toa 
poor girl, who, though scarcely four and-twenty, 
made me think during a visit I lately paid her that 
I beheld a woman worn down by the weight of 
nearly a century. 

She was sinking—bent forward—and, as is often 
observed, broken down. Her face seemed lengthened 
and singularly wasted; her large eyes wandered 
wildly ; her cheek-bones were extremely prominent; 
the extremity of the nose blue and livid as in many 
old people; two large and deep wrinkles descended 
from each side of the nose to the chin; the mouth 
and corners of the lips were drawn downwards, 
which imparted an appearance of extreme age to 
this worn countenance; while the half-opened 
mouth and bewildered eyes gave it a character of 
stupidity. The slightest movement was attended 
with a feeling of suffocation; she could only utter 
a few words in a whisper and at long intervals; all 
the upper part of her body, her arms, and chest, 
were terribly thin, and the rest watery and dropsi- 
cal. 

I had only time to pay her a few visits. Every 
toll of the bell made me groan for the unfortunate 
creature. I wrote down the history of her disease 
to her sad dictation. 

When other features distinguish a victim of the 
same error—if her face be round rather than eval, 
her nose slightly raised at the point instead of Leing 
convex, her mouth small, her complexion generaily 
pale, her skin white, the solitary weakuess wil 
soon deprive her of the embonpoint and the fresh- 
ness of health which she possessed while she con- 
tinued chaste. Fever, which always brightens the 
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‘éyes of the consumptive, will singulaily enliven 
hers; in short, it would be difficult to find a face so 
‘resembling the usual representations of death. 
ì This reflection has often been suggested to me by 
‘the aspect of one woman in particular, (among 
others who were in this state), from whom I trace 
this portrait. 

If their dangerous habit draw its devotees to the 
grave by means of a pulmonary phthysic, or the 
cruel pains of a cancerous affection—in the first 
instance, the sunken cheeks and all the appearance 
of consumption will combine with the characteris- 
tic features of the homicidal passion, and take the 
place of the natural physiognomy ; while, in the 
second case, the sallow complexion and the air of 
extreme suffering which accompany cancerous com- 
plaints, will conspire to efface the natural expression 
of the patient, and substitute one peculiar to her 
Case. 

It is the same in scrofulous and scorbutic cases, 
and in organic affections ofthe heart, as well as in 
many other diseases. They disfigure the face with 
all these peculiar deformities, when the errors and 
constitutions of the patients have produced and 
developed them. 

The particular organic affections I have just 
mentioned do not declare themselves in the impru- 
dent victim of solitary habits; a certain discoloring 
thinness and irreparable loss of strength are some- 
times the only fruits of their degrading propensity. 
They often languish a long Vine, surviving, as it 
were, themselves. What, then, is the existence of 
persons who have fallen into that state? It re- 
sembles the last stage of life, the most dernepig 
age; for, as soon as a woman has lost her stre əngth 
voice, and freshness, age has incontestibly cae 
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for her, did she only number four-and-twenty years! 
Such a woman is essentially old, since she retains 
none of the charms of youth. 

One of the authors who have described most 
agreeably the moral and physical qualities of 
woman, represents her in the following way:— 
“The eye cannot trace,” observes Roussel, ‘all 
the phases of a tree, from the moment when the 
warmth of spring restores it to vegetation until the 
first severity of winter deprives it of the advantages 
of the fine weather, and again delivers it over to 
inertness and death; but it is easy to remark the 
most striking circumstances of its development. It 
Seizes with pleasure the moment when the buds 
begin to burst the bark and mingle their green 
and tender verdure with the brown or greyish 
color of the branches, that seem as though they 
were weary of the cold repose wherei» nature had 
for so long a time buried them; there give the first 
sional of their awakening, and proclaim that the 
whole is about to revive, and put on a smiling 
face. Our hearts are enlivened on behoiding them, 
and we feel as if we ourselves had received an in- 
crease of life, and participate in the joys that give 
hem birth. And this agreeable impression is pro- 
nged by turning our eyes to the progress which they 
nuke insensibly every day, until the mornent when 
he leaves, confounded with the blossoms, strike 
Jur senses, begetting a soft ecstacy at the sight of 
30 singular an union of such enchanting beauties. 
This state of things is dispersed as rapidly as the 
causes that produced it; the leaves speedily acquire 
a more decided color, taking a Jess tender and less 
touching tint, though still becoming more precious 
in themselves, and more interesting by the advan- 
tages of which they give promise; the blossoms 
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“wither, and are succeeded by the fruit which con- 
“soles us for their disappearance. This third epoch 
Opens our minds to new sensations; the liveliness 
“of our first impressions subsides, and is displaced. 
“by a satisfaction of a less impetuous but more per 
‘manent nature, resembling a peaceful enjoyment. 
“The fruits at length, in their turn, disappear, and 
‘ithe dead void announces that that tree, which but a 
‘few months before, had charmed us as much by its 
“sweet odors as by its fecundity, will speedily be 
‘nothing more than a sterile trunk. Nevertheless, 
we ate delighted to enjoy that soft shade which it 
still furnishes, though we cannot help contemplat- 
iting its approaching decrepitude with a regret that 
“1s only softened by the remembrance of the past 
tenjoyments imparted to us. 

Such is the type of woman. Although a con- 
¿stant state of change, from her birth to the close 
Wof life, it 1s huwrdly possible for us to trace it, but 
» at some of the principal epochs of her career, equal- 
ly remarkable iy the various characteristics exhibi 
‚ted by each, ws by the different impressions pro- 
» duced on us a: such periods. 

Nothing is, in fact, more true than this gradual 
and impercepl:vle progress of a woman, if one 
could only follow it from grade to grade, from the 
moment wheu we see her burst forth as a tender 
shoot. until that wherein time should have deprived 

_her of all those graces which made her an ornament 

. of the earth, and she should cease to exist. Her 
B® various lustres are no more than so many short sol- 
_ Slices: and although, from one day to another, we 
cannot define any change in her, still she is never 
. Stationary, and nothing can be more just than the 

parallel of the enchanting phases through which 
_ she passes, in her gentle progression, with the dif. 
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moment wheu we see her burst forth as a tender 
shoot, until that wherein time should have deprived 
her of all those graces which made her an ornament 
of the earth, and she should cease to exist. Her 
various lustres are no more than so many short sol- 
stices: and although, from one day to another, we 
cannot define any change in her, still she is never 
stationary, and nothing can be more just than the 
parallel of the enchanting phases through which 
she passes, in her gentle progression, with the dif- 
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tent phenomena and modes of existence whith 
tinue and the seasons produce in a tree, from its 
ist budding, its blossoms, its fruits, and its ap. 
aarently permanent state ; its various shades, and 
wecessive tints of the leaves, as compared with the 
Wades and tints of a woman, and between thei 
fading, eld age, and fall; nothing more exact than 
the tracing the different ‘feelings one experiences 
‘byt only when keeping the eyes constantly fixed on 
re tree, but viewing it also from interval to im 
rval. 

Well, then, suppose this lovely tree henceforthto 
%2 undermined by the secret influence of some 
rause eminently destructive, this series of touching 
aspects that it offered before, is speedily interrupt 
tj, and it now presents nothing beyond a thin ant 
withered fuilage ; it languishes, becomes barren, 
and perishes, after having saddened for some time, 

Dy its gloomy appearance, that ground which i 
ought to have embellished. 

Such, alas! is the promised existence of the 
soung girl who follows indiscreet habits and prae- 
zces. Only let her cast her eyes on the first of 
‘ese pictures, andshe will there in some measure, | 
‘ind depicted the unhappy victim who has shortened 

zer days and blighted the noble character she was 
jestined to fill from the very moment she has yield- 
3d to solitary enjoyment. Thenceforth there are 
20 longer the tints of the rose and the lily; no 
“Inger the beauteous flower; no more seasons, no 
nore solstices, no more imperceptible grades from 
ane stage of delight to another still nore delight. 
ıl; and, instead of fulfilling the number of years for 
y hich Nature destined her, “she frequently will only 
2iaduate from one state of decay to another, more 
deviduous than that which preceded it, and from 
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ane fall to a deeper one; for, as everything 1s cons 
sinually changing, Nature has willed that there 
should be no exception in those imperceptible de- 
,erminations which the victims of solitary vice 
„lave exposed themselves to; thus really inviting 
„and anticipating old age, with all its melancholy 
„attributes, which even with care comes quite fast 
nouch, particularly with females. And thus, in 
act, the unfortunate victims to this vice do not, 
„and have no right to, participate in the real enjoy- 
‘ments of life; being like that man who was ex- 
cluded from the royal marriage feast, because he 
„was not clad ina wedding garment ; that is to say, 
in the sense of holy writ, because he was not 
adorned with the virtues. 


LETTER XII. 


Hitnerto I have only acquainted you with the fatal 
consequences of solitary habits from the reports of 
those celebrated men whose testimony I have set 
before you; I will now, therefore, subjoin some of 
the melancholy confessions of the victims them 
selves, who have been led into these dangerous 
errors. . 

Before exhibiting them, however, I would wish 
to observe, that if unfortunately you should have 
incurred the dangers to which these letters refer, 
by a continuance in solitary practices, the only way 
tu get out of them is by quickly showing sufficient 
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streneth of mind and wisdom to tear yourself finn 
the indulgence of a passion that is attended ly 
such dreadful results. 

These letters themselves fur:ash some mstaney 
of a cure, though I must at the same time stat 
that they are very few. 


A LETTER 


FROM A VICTIM TO THE DEPLORABLE FAULT OF 
SOLITARY HABITS, TO DR. TISSOT, WHOSE 
ADVICE SHE IS SEEKING. 


‘¢Y had the misfortune, sir, in my earliest youth,| 
believe when between eight or ten years of age, to 
contract a very pernicious habit, that soon under 
mined my health, which has been particularly bad 
for some years. I labor under most extraordinary 
dejection; my nerves are very weak; my hands 
always in a state of tremor; and I am in a con 
stant perspiration, with violent and frequent pains 
in the stomach, arms, legs, loins, and chest: with 
@ perpetual cough. My eyes are dull and weak, 
my appetite ravenous; but yet I continue to get 
thinner, and-always look very ill.” 


SECC i * cER.—FROM ANOTHER VICTIM. 


W Li wng l contracted a frightful 
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| habit that has destroyed my health. I am fre- 
| quently overwhelmed with confiision, and suffer 
| from such swimming inthe head, that [am under the 
| perpetual fear of apoplexy. My chest has become 
narrowed, and my breathing consequently difficult. 
[ have frequent pains in the stomach, and suffer 
throughout my whole frame, daily becoming more 
anxious and enfeebled. My sleep during the night is 
agitated and disturbed; and [ am quite unrefresh- 
ed by it. I have constant itchings; am very pale, 
with weak and painful eyes, yellow complexion, 
and bad breath.” 


THIRD LETTER. 


Tf cannot walk two hundred steps without resting 
so extreme is my weakness. I have continual pains 
in my body, particnlarly the shoulders, and suffer 
greatly from those in the chest. My appetite is 
good, but this is rather a misfortune, as I have dread- 
ful pains in the stomach after eating. If I read a 
page or two my eyes fill with tears, and create 
great suffering; and I am constantly sighing in- 
voluntarily.” 


FOURTH LETTER. 


" Had I not been restrained by religion, I should 
bng ére this have terminated a life that has become 
burdensome to me by my own fault. 

“Tn fact, it would be impossible to conceive a 
a more hopeless state of existence, than that of which 
J am about to describe the last scenes; and the fear 
of adding one crime to another, was no doubt the. 
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only fecling that .estrained the person who was 
so cruelly punished from closing her mortal career 
thus early.” 

It is still the celebrated Doctor ‘Tissot who ro 
lates the fact, and I will leave him to speak for 
himself, 3 

“ The disease at first only showed itself in this 
young woman by slow and daily progress : but, for 
many months antecedent to her death, she could 
not stand upon her legs, nor even bear the weight 
of her arms and hands; the disea e of her tongue 
increased, and she so lost he voice that you could 
hardly hear her speak. The extensor muscles— 
those that support the head—allowed it constantly 
to droop on her chest. e was never without a 
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pain in the loins; and appetite and sleep both gra- 


~ 
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dually left her; and for the last months of her life 
she had the greatest difficulty in swallowing at all, 


At about Christmas she was overtaken with opprew 
sion and intermittent fever, and her eyes sunk in, 
in a most singular manner. When I saw her, she 
was supporte d day and night in an arm chair, with 
her feet extended on another—though even. then 
her head every moment would fall upon her bosom; 
and she never was without some one close at hand 
to change her attitude, raise her head, feed her, 
give her snuff, and lis sten attentively to all her re 
quests. The last days of her life she was reduced 
to speak letter by letter, which were written down 
as she uttered them.” 

In. order not to fatigue you too much witu such 
afflicting discourse, I have never given you any of 
the Jetters from these unl happy patients at full 
lencth, but only such extracts as I wished. to im: 
press upon you, Iwill therefore as shortly as pos- 
sible submit an extract or two from other letters 
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addressed by the patients themselves to their phy- 
sicians, and published by Doctor Doussin Dubreuil, 
who in so doing was guided only by the best feel- 
mgs. 

The first extract is that of a letter written to Doc- 
tor Doussin Dubreuil himself, and gives an instance 
when epilepsy was the result of the error of soli- 
fade. 

“When about twelve years of age, I was troubled 
with pains in the head, and the sensation of a 
weight upon the brain, for which I was bled, and 
kept on low diet without experiencing much relief, 
aad soon after I was surprised by an attack of epl- 
lepsy, io which I then became subject, having had 
a very severe one recently. Indeed, Sir, [ cannot 
doubt but that it is owing to an evil habit which I 
contracted when very young, that I am so nervous 
that I can hardly move, and the smallest object 
terrifies me, even the threats of a child not more 
than ten years of age quite unnerves me, and I am 
unable to apply myself to anything, as the ‘ least 
constraint’ of mind brings on a fit.” 

The next extract furnishes an example of repeated 
nervous attack, with the falling down, and rigidity 
of the nerves of the patient. 

“The following is the description that has been 
given to me of my fits. I stamp violently cn the 
floor, and then fall, with my limbs stiffened, teeth 
clenched, and the end of my tongue thrust between 
the incisive teeth. My face and hands become livid, 
and no doubt, Sir, my unfortunate fate is the result 
of those murderous self-indulgences with which I 
frequently sought to gratify myself, as before that, 
| enjoyed an excellent state of health, which was 
evinced by the freshness of my complexion.” 

The third shows the probability of a diseased 
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pericardium, the membrane tl.at encloses the heart. 

“] am very thin, but should nevertheless be in 

the enjoyment of good health, were it not for sundry 

ains I feel, ane in particular, in the interior of the 
ae near the left shoulder, which I fear will cause 
my death, since it is in that part that surrounds the 
heart.” 

The fourth extract gives an example of excessivo 
pains :— 

“ As I mentioned to you before, my morals were 
entirely pure, and my health seemed to be unaltera- 
ble, till 1 was fifteen years of age, and never can l 
reflect on the happiness I then enjoyed, without 
feeling the bitterest remorse. Had I but listened 
to the good counsel of another young girl whom I 
myself wished to corrupt, and who at once repulsed 
the propositions I made to her, I should never have 
fallen into the pitiable state I have been iu for the 
last ten years. When lying full length on my bed 
or the sofa, the pains I experience in all my limbs 
makes me scream out in such a manner, as to set 
the persons about me shuddering, frequently involv- 
ing the dear relatives who surrounded me in con- 
stant alarm, and no doubt my presence is fatiguing 
to them. Iam so thin that you may count all my 
bones, indeed I have scarcely the appearance of a 
human being.” 

The fifth extract shows an affliction of the bowels 
and siomach :— 

“ My- stomach is always grumbling as if the bowels 
were detaching themselves from each other. The 
principal disease is in the stomach, which as I told | 
you bifore, will net digest anything. f 

And the sixth extract is to the same effect, 


showing the probable nervous affection of the | 
bowels :— 
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s, anu pains in 
l tightened up 


“ At other times there is a numbnes 
the stomach, as if my bowels were a 
and strongly compressed.” 

The seventh extract is an example of internal 
heat and the feeling of insects gnawing :— 

“When in my dreams, I become involuntarily 
guilty, on awaking, I begin to feel an internal dis- 
ease, imparting the most horrid pains which in- 
creased more and more. As besides feeling a 
dreadful heat which appears to be consuming the 
spine of my back, my stomach and ribs have the 
sensation of being gnawed by insects, and justly 
alarmed at so deplorab'e a condition, I think it my 
duty to acquaint my Doctor with it.” 

And a little further on, in the same letter, she 
says :— 

“My voice is hoarse, and I cough night and day, 
with a slight fever that is always increased on a 
repetition of my errors. Ihave moreover ague fits, 
and I can neither read, write, or walk, and ny 
memory is entirely gone.” 

Many other letters have been written to me on 
the same subject, that is, seeking immediate advice 
and assistance ; amid an immense number that have 
been written by the same person, I will only show 
you a few passages from three, the first and the last 
particularly, written at seven months’ intervals, by 
which the duration, and the degree of resistance, 
of those diseases. which spring from such causes 
may be seen. 

Extract of a letter 2d December, 1816. 

“This habit has reduced me to a most frightful 
condition, I have not the slightest hope of living 
for another year, and am in constant alarm, as I see 
death approaching with rapid steps. I trust how- 
wver, to you for any prolongation of life I may 
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obtain, as may be, the few healthy germs that are 
still left to me will be revived by your skill, and 
my zeal in following your advice strictly.” 


* We % * 2 * * * 


“T have for a long time past been affected with 
a weakness, that has been constantly increasing, 
When I get up in the morning, I am for a short 
time exposed to a giddiness, and all the joints of 
my bones rattle just like the shaking of a skeleton’ 
and occasionally on getting out of bed my nose 
bleeds, and I am seized with a spitting of blood, 
and this notwithstanding -very care and caution: 
the blood on such occasions being sometimes free 
and sometimes clotted ; and this is followed by such 
nervous attacks, that I can scarcely move my arms, 
and then my limbs become as it were numbed, ace 
companied by pains of the heart; the quantity of 
blood which I discharge, as I have mentioned, has 
latterly increased. My limbs are small, and I am 
neither fat nor tall. I derive. but littie nourish- 
ment from what I take, and frequently feel a sharp 
pricking pain at the pit of my stomach, and between 
my shoulders, which creates great difficulty in 
breathing. For three months past, I have suffered 
a-constant agitation in my limbs which seems to 
be produced by the circulation of ine blood. Going 
up only a few stairs, or waiking the shortest dis 
tance is followed by great fatigue, and I am troubled 
with shivering fits, especially in the morning.” 


Extract of a further Letter from the same Patient, 
in the following February :— 
“Tam now in my twenty-first year, and dread 


the eflects of spring; my skin, however, is not 60 


parched and heated as heretofore. My arms are 
very thin, and iny veins almost imperceptible, they 
seem 110 longer to have any blood in them. Not- 
withstanding all my care I fear] never shall recover 
a healthy constitution, or get any flesh upon my 
bones. 

“It appears to me that for some time past I have 
become bent and stooping, and I suffer from con- 
stant perspirations at the back. 

“My blood is still strangely agitated, and whether 
lying down or standing, the circulation of it and my 
pulse create constant excitement, particularly about 
my limbs ard head, and when I lean down at all, 
lam immediately troubled with deafness. I have 
also a slight cough, but I think very little of that.” 


This young girl deceived herself. that which she 
mistook for a mere cough, was the commencement 
of an affection of the chest, and organs of the voice, 
Which so seldom fail being injured, particularly with 
young girls who have fallen into those fatal habits 
which reduced this lady to the deplorable condition 
she so strikingly and energetically has depicted. 

She had previously acquainted me that her 
stomach had discharged, for some time, small con- 
cretions, similar to crumbs of bread, that were of 
exceedingly bad odor. These came very probably 
from the chest, and are sometimes the forerunners 
af consumption. 

Fearing that her Jetters might miscarry, and that 
it would thereby bécome known, that she was cor- 
responding with me, (a fear that is always carried 
lo a great extent, especially in such complaints) 
this young girl always resorted to some artifice in 
Writing to me, that she might not be known tə any 
one but myself. Sometimes she did not limit her- 


self to writing anonymously, but sometimes wrote 
as from an anonymous person. And jit was in this 
manner that she last wrote to me for advice. An 
innocent arti ifice, which eloquentiy sad openly con- 
demns the vice, ‘and is the best evlosium of good 
morals. Virtue neither seeks to show nor to con- 
ceal herself. But to act as the person in question 
has cone, is a plain proof that she does not despise 
viitue, and at the same time exhibits a sorrow that 
she ever forsook her paths. 

Letter of the 26th of July of the same year: 

“ Sir: Since last writing to you, some little 
change for the better has taken place with regard 
to Madamoiselle ————, whom you have been at- 
tending. I saw her a few days ago, and she re- 
quested me to acquaint you that she had regained 
some strength, by carefully attending to your ad- 
vice. She is still however troubled with ble edings 
at the nose, though she has only had two slight ir- 
ritations of the descriptions she spoke of, within the 
last fourteen weeks, which disappeared without 
having recourse to medicine. She does not com- 

lain so much of fatigue now, though her shiver 
ing fits and loss of blood by the nose, continue al- 
most the same, and s] rn some apprehensions 
that she will never be entirely free from them, 
She tells me, that her lips when she gets up in the 
morning are very vite, and that sundry red spots 
are perceptible in her eyes, which sometimes spee- 
dily disappi ar, while at others. _ they last the whole 
day, that she generally idols very ill, and is also 
very hoarse ; also, that whenever she eats fruit, 
she has aupleas: mnt savialees in the stomach, that 
impeve her freely breathing. he “apis in her 
eyes alley all id dis sturb her very muc h??? 


‘he shivering and agitation of which this yersan 


makes frequent complaint, and which she seeins to 
attribute to the circulation of her blood, are merely 
symptomatic of a nervous irritation, and the ex- 
treme weakness of the nerves. Her bleeding at the 
nose and spitting of blood, notwithstanding its 
diminution, and some other symptoms, though be- 
tokening the return of strength, and the red spots 
in the eyes, may yet have some remote tendency to 
a scorbutic complaint: and as this complaint ex- 
ists in her family, it has no doubt been developed 
in her by her unhappy secret propensities. 


LETTER XIII. 

{fn the preceding letters, I have cited a compari- 
sön that two physicians have made between a fe- 
male and a young tree in blossom, and you may 
have remarked how much truth and judgment there 
is shown in this approximation. But there is one 
point (without now referring to many others) that 
singularly elevates one of these trees above the 
other. It is that of thinking, at one time with dig- 
nity, at another with delicacy. That fatal passion 
which strikes so deeply at health, as well as beau- 
ty, does it even respect understanding and wisdom ? 
The auswer has been already given in the course 
of these letters, both by skilful doctors and unhap- 
py victims. But we will again for a moment listen 
to them. 


“IfI again ask observing physicians what is the 
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most dishonoring result of solitary vice,” observes 
the first, Dr. Dampe, ‘‘ to a being born for the pros 
per use of the mental faculties, it is the rapid and 
entire destruction of all the mental powers. Even 
those young persons in whom all the love for menm 
tal occupations is not extinct, have not the powe 
to reflect or to fix their attention on any one object 
their memory which at such an age is generally sa 
tenacious, is so weakened that they can no longer 
remember what they have read or heard; their 
imagination is so disordered, that whether walk- 
ing or sleeping, it is occupied with nothing butim- 
ure thoughts—every feeling of good and beautiful 
in Nature which produces for us so many moments 
of enjoyment is effaced from their hearts. No long- 
er is any impression made upon them, either by 
the sight of a beautiful landscape or the appear- 
ance of a beautiful summer’s night, nor of the rising 
sun. The knowledge of their own incapacity for 
all useful occupations drives them more and more 
from society; perhaps they may even fear that 
their crime may be read branded on their brows.” 
This physician is here but the faithful interpre- 
ter of the truth; and one day the following was 
part of a letter written to him: “The powers of 
my mind, among other failings, have suffered a de- 
cline which I cannot conceal from myself, my 
imagination was lively—it is now nearly nothing; 
my memory was good—I have no longer any.” % 
“The unfortunate victims of this habit,” says 
another observer. Dr. Vogel, “ insensibly lose all 
moral faculties they possess; they acquire a bes 
sotted, drinking, embarrassed, melancholy, and 
stupid look ; they become idle, inimical to and in 
capable of all intellectual effort ; all presence of 


* Letter quoted by Dr, Doussin Dubreuil. 


mind is lost; they are put out cf countenance, une 
easy, troubled the moment they enter into soc jety; 
they are unprepared and at a loss if compelled to 
speak ev enitoja a child. Their enfeebled ae elves 
way under the slightest exertion; their memor 
daily growing worse, they cannot uncerstand the 
commonest things nor correct the simplest ideas; 
the most sublime talents and the greate: st powers 
are soon destroyed. All formerly acquired knows 
ledge, the most perfect understanding, no longer 
produce any fruit ; vive pride, all the facu ilties 
of the soul by w hich tl hey were formerly Bea aih 
ed, abandon them and leave no other feéling for 
them but scorn; the power of imagination has tas 
ken its flight—there is no longer any pleasure for 
them; but on the coutrar y, all that is miserable 
and distress sing appears ongenial to their feelings; 
unhappiness, fear, terror, which are their only pas- 
sions, banish every asreeable sensation from their 
minds ; the last crisis of melancholy and the most 
fearful suggestions of despair ordinarily precede 
their death, or else they sink into a complete 
apathy, and fallen below the a animals possessing 
the least instinct, they penai nothing of their spe- 
vies but its form : its ieee s occurs that the most 
perfect idiotey or epee ‘ast manifest theme 
selyes,’’ 

A letter, among many mer S, written on this 
subject to the celebrated physician of Lausanne 
fully proves the exactness of this fresh evidence. 
The following passage occurs in it: “My mental 
energy is considerably weakened ; the ardo“ of my 
imagination nearly destroyed ; the love of life much 
less strong; all that occurs now appears hke a 
(ream to me; I have more difficul'y in thinking, 
and less power of mind.” 
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These pictures are not exaggerated either onthe 
part of the physician or the invalid. The brain being 
the orgau—or if the expression be preferred—the 
sanctuary of thought, we can easily conceive that 
the destruction of intellect micht result from vicious 
habits; either the irritated nerves first transmit 
their irritation to the brain, and it changes with 
them; or, the stomach, weakened or depraved by 
this madness, no longer maintains the brain in an 
healthy state. In either case, how can it be ex- 
pected that those functions should not be disturbed? 

We may perceive to a certainty by the enumera- 
tion of the causes of all kinds of mental alienation, 
by which Professor Pinel, chief physician of a 
hospital which contains 1800 mad people, com- 
mences the history of each of these maladies: that 
one of the most common causes is an «attachment 
to vicious habits. Lewis, an English physician, in 
describing the effect of the same crime on the moral 
faculties, expresses himself thus: ‘The urinal is 
effected by all the ills of the body, but particularly 
of those which spring from this cause.—The deepest 
melancholy, aversion for all pleasures ; ineapability 
of taking part in any subject of convers ation ; a 
feeling of their own misery, and the despair felt 
from knowing that they have brought it on them- 
selves; the necessity of renouncing the happiness 
of marriase—are the wretched thoughts which com- 
pel these unfortunate men to separate themselves 
from the world, and to seek, too often, an end for 
their misery in suicide.” 

“ I do not think that any human being was ever 
afflicted with so many evils as I am, 3 writes a 
person habituated to this crime, to Tissot: “ with- 
out a special help from Providence, [ shall have 
great difficulty in bearing so heavy a load.” > 
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If nothing so soon takes from life its enchant- 
ment as immorality, the observation is particularly 
true when that immorality is secret. Tender feel- 
ings, glorious hopes, sweet illusions, from which 
yonth ‘sometimes borrows its name, so often its hap 
piness (youth is frequently the age of illusions) ; 
» voluptuous admiration of the universe; delightful 
> imagination; mysterious and affecting return of the 
. seasons; shadows and silence of the woods, so fitted 
for the perusal of the words of wisdom ; sweet and 
į innocent satisfaction of our self-esteem, in daily ac- 
, quiring something new and something excellent— 
all disappear, all vanish. But should we be as- 
. tonished? The foreseeing author of nature appears 
. to have given to the human race, to watch over its 
happiness, two amiable divinities—Imagination and 
Hope. To one has been entrusted the duty of paint- 
,. ing—at least, at times,—in brilliant colors, the dark 
_ landscapes; the other of the various horizons of our 
life: and yet nothing so completely destroys all 
„imagination and hope as the secret breach of 
;, chastity. How can a body, overwhelmed with 
m infirmities, and everywhere failing, contain a 

_ vigorous and contented mind? And what, I ask, 
RE “life, when there is nothing that can touch the 
| imagina ‘on or the heart—when there is nothing 
that can delight, neither the language of poetry, the 
“pleasures of flowers; hope, which to others is an 
enjoyment at once consoling and sustaining,—what 
is life in such a case ?—An : agony in the middle of 
a desert. 

_ Woman, more sensitive than robust, Whose con- 
“ surution renders her bodily organs more active than 
' strong, whose mind is rather characterised by quick 
` penetration and delicacy of tact, than by firmness— 
` Woman irs precisely organised to experience 
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with tlie greatest facility, those deep derrussions 
of soul, beyond which there only exist despair, of 
entire destruction of the intellectual faculties. True 
it is, that if by the nature of their organization, the 
saddening passions produce great impressions og 
woman ; on the other hand, they are less durable, 
but when this solitary crime is the. cause of such 
passions with them, this cause will continue to pro- 
duce the same effects, whether moral or physical: 
the imprudent individuals who abandon themselves 
to it will meet with no diminution, and much less 
will they escape entirely from their miseries by that 
particular flexibility of their constitution. No other 
support is left them but their natural weakness and 
delicacy, and medical statistics show a far greater 


number of women than men, affected with mental 
diseases. 


LETTER XIV. 


Ir it can be said with some degree of justice of 
2 female who once enjoyed health, beauty and all 
the graces which can enhance them, and who has 
been actually deprived of them—that she has sur- 
vived herself—how shall we give expression to the 
state of that person, who not only has Jost thess 
first named advantages, but, in addition, all her 
mental faculties; who is utterly different to all that 
she was before, and who possesses no moral exists 
ence. ‘The chief mode of existence—that is to say, 
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physical existence—being no longer the same, that 
which principally constitutes moral existence—the 
feeling or reasoning perception of se/f—no longer 
remaining, we cannot even say that she survives, 
and yet she has not ceased to exist. 

The following are some further examples of the 
power of the unhappy passion we are discussing: 
they are the proofs of the truth of what was con- 
tained in the last letter. 

Secret habits had produced such disorder in the 
reason of Mademoiselle ————, twenty-two years 
of age, and of great personal attractions,—that she 
was compelled to be placed inan asylum. She had 
been there for some time when Doctor Bienville, 
who had previously been on terms of intimacy with 
the family of the young lady, but who had been 
absent for some time, returned to his native place, 
He went to pay a visit to the family, but not per- 
ceiving Mademoiselle , he asked to be 
allowed to pay his respects to her. The unhappy 
father replied that he could well see that he was 
ignorant of the extent of his aflliction, for he had 
also lost his wife. But as he soon found that the 
doctor, his old friend, imagined that his daughter 
was also dead, he told him that she still existed, 
and added that she had lived toe long, being in such 
a state as not to be thought or without a shudder. 
The physician broke off this sad interview. He 
called on an individual, through whom he knew he 
could obtain information of the cause of his friend’s 
sufferings. He at once conjectured, from a!l that 
was communicated to him, that the state of 
Mademoiselle was the result of solitary 
eime, carried on to the greatest extreme. He un- 
derstood that the two servants of the house were 
a0! always strong enough, or perhaps sufficiently 
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vigilant to restrain her ; that sometimes she escaped 
and fled, and even at times gave rise to fears that 
she had plunged into one of the many ponds of that 
country. Deeply affected by all that had been told 
him, Dr. Bienville begged Mr. ——— not to des 
pair of the cure of his daughter. 

The asylum in which she had been placed wasa 
convent of Tours; there she was treated in a most 
brutal manner; he proposed that she should be res 
moved. As the delirium of the young girl was 
accompanied by an excessive fury, during which 
she bit and tore with her nails whoever approached 
her, the superior of the convent asserted that she 
could not be removed, unless she was chained ina 
vehicle which was capable of being completely 
closed. The physician replied that he had thougnt 
of everything, and that he would not suffer her to 
be chained. He sent for a convenient carriage; 
administered a soothing drink to her; had her 
clothes taken off, and caused her to be wrapped up 
in a strong and large linen bandage, fixing her arms 
to her sides. The unfortunate girl exhibited all the 
signs of the most frightful fury: her shrieks and 
the grinding of her teeth were only interrupted by 
the attempts she made to bite her keepers ; but at 
length they got her away. The doctor meditated 
over and prescribed for her case with the greatest 
solicitude, taking care that all his views, whether 
of medicine or health were carried into effect. He 
waiched over, and himself saw them carried into 
execution, for some months. He commenced this 
treatment on the 12th of May. On the sixth of the 
following August he observed some amendment in 
the state of his patient. He noticed a greater degree 
of tranquillity in her; that her insane wanderings 
were less frequent; she did not so often re‘ect the 
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medicines prescribed for her: a sense of decency 
tesumed its empire over her odious passion. 

Dr. Bienville had hitherto constantly opposed the 
desire entertained by her father to see her. Up to 
this time she had only seen her keepers and her 
physician. For some days, when -her father was 
mentioned to her, she appeared to fall into a pro- 
found reverie, just as any rational person would 
nave done. Dr. Bienville concluded from this that 
the remembrance of her father was beginning 
again to be the subject of her thoughts, that con- 
sequently the diferent organs of her brain were re 
suming their natural tone and functions; anid so, 
on the last day of August, that is to say, about 
four months after the commencement of the treat- 
ment, he introduced Mr, ——— into the apartment of 
nis daughter. It was agreed that he should not give 
way to any symptoms of tenderness which might 
excite him to tears, in order not to communicate to 
the patient impressions too strong and dangerous 
in the state of weakness in which the mental facul- 
ties yet were. With the same view, he had an- 
nounced to Mademoiselle ———— the intended visit 
of her father. She had made no farther reply to 
this announcement than to anything else which 
had been said to her since she had been deprived of 
her reason. This interview, then, so Jong desired 
by her unhappy father, and whose result was ex- 
pected with so much interest by all who were in 
the secret; this interview, so long expected, at 
length took place. But paternal love had not yet 
suffered enough. The perseverance of the physi- 
cian was not crowned with its reward. Mademoi- 
selle ——— gazed fixed!v on her father, uttered a 
sigh, and then turned away, as if to avoid an ob- 
ject which gave her annoyance. The physician 
g% 
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did not expect so quiet an interview: he persuaded 
her father not to prolong it: he even advised him 
only to pay her rare and short visits, and to do noth 
ing on his part which might fatigue her. Neverthe. 
less, from this moment he himself conversed with 
her daily, not only of her father, but of the country 
where she lived, of her walks, her old friends, in 
fact, of everything he thought likely to restore her 
memory. Sne continued obstinately silent, not only 
to him. but to her father, whom she always regard- 
ed with the same astonishment. This continued 
silence rendered the doctor much more uneasy, for 
the reason that her general health was gradually 
being re-established, that an ulcer which had 
made its appearance on the uterus appeared cica 
trised, and that all the excoriations had entirely dis- 
appeared. 

Mademoiselle was quiet with her keep- 
ers. She took, with the greatest docility, the 
medicines which were given to her, and for three 
weeks there had been no occasion for the restraint 
of which we have spoken. 

At length, on the 22nd of October, one of the 
keepers went to the doctor, requesting him to see 
her as soon as possible, telling him that Mademoi- 
selle had slept all the night; that she had just 
woke; that, having looked at ner and her compan- 
ion attentively, she had asked who they were, and 
where she was; that she had replied, that Mades 
moiselle was with a friend of her father’s, and that 
they had been kept near her by the advice of a 
doctor, to help her in her illness. Dr. Bienville raa 
to her apartment. She received him with a cold 
and languid air which she had always exhibited 
even during the amelioration of her health. She 
entreated him at once to send for her father to feteb 
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her away, as she no longer desired to be troublesome 
tohim. Mr. immediately repaired to his 
friend’s house. His daughter received him in the 
game way that she had always done the doctor: she 
received his embraces with very little emotion, say 
ing to him: “I have just waked from a very long 
and very fatiguing dream. This dream must have 
caused me to commit much folly, since you were 
forced to send me from you. If I have yet any 
claim on your love, I beg that you will this day 
remove me home, there to enjoy all the comforts 
you have ever conferred upon me. TI request, also, 
‘that your house will be closed against every one, 
except this gentleman ” (pointing to the physician 
to whom she owed her life and the restoration of 
her health) “ and Mademoiselle Beaudeduit, whom 
I beg you to send for. The services of this woman” 
(pointing to her attendant) ‘‘ will be very accepta- 
ble to me: she is the only one who has not 
troubled my imagination during my dream.” It 
would be difficult to express the replies and the 
delight of the fond father, continues Dr. Bienville; 
“he consented to all she asked, and I w4s cautious 
not to oppose her.” —Treatise on Nymphomania. 

Dr. Doussin Dubreuil states in the letters already 
quoted, that he went to see, in an establishment 
situated near Paris, a female seventeen or eighteen 
years old, whom solitary habits (to which the at- 
tendants could not tell him how long she had been 
addicted), had rendered so stupid, that she had lost 
ull recollection of her father, who could not get her 
to recognize him, notwithstanding all his efforts, 
This deplorable situation, which had already cost 
her parents so many tears, did not prevent her 
from taking her meals, and she eat voraciously, as 
is generally the case with the victims of this habit. 
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Ín the same collection of letters, is the report of 
another physician, Dr. Vogel, couched in the fel 
lowing words: 

‘There is, to my knowledge, in a certain town, 
an unmarried female, twenty-three years of age, 
whom this solitary vice at first rendered raving mad, 
but who some time past has sunk into a state of 
the most absolute imbecility. She never utters a 
single word. She allows herself to be treated as 
though she were lifeless. She closes her eyes the 
moment she sees any one. Muning the greater 
part of the day her head is sunk forward, and she 
constantly retains this attitude, when seated on a 
chair 

I will here make a passing remark, for I am de- 
sirous to hurry over these afilicting cases, that this 
tendency of the head to fall forward and to roll 
about through the weakness of the’ muscles and 
ligaments about the neck on to the chest, right or 
left, or forward, is one of the results, and the most 
frequent sign, of that solitary vedna carried toa 
certain extent, 

Lastly, I myself have observed this third example, 
An unhappy mother, whose child was suffering at 
one anil the same time from mental alienation 
and solitary habits, be gge dme some months since 
to call and see what she toll me was the object 
of her greatest grief; she was not aware which 
of these two maladies had preceded the other, or 
else she would not tell me notwithstanding the 
great desire and the reasons I sapiens to kilow, 

It was a winters evening; very dark and cold, 
Ste conducted me to the o of a little room 
which looked out into a garden. ‘‘ See if I am not 
to be pitied,” said she, softly opening one of tho 
shutters. I observed a female, about thirty years 
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old, seated near a table with a lamp on it; her 
neck and breast uncovered, her hands mechanically 
‘iy supported on her thighs; her feet naked, her hair 
% in disorder, her features wild, her complexion sal- 
i low, her shoulders and all her extremities starting 
vu convulsively beneath her dress; and, lastly, to com- 
x, plete all the horror of this picture, she sat in a state 
'» of marble-like immobility. 

“The sight frightens me,” added, in a low tone, 
and with great emotion, the tender mother, at the 
‘|; same time gently closing the shutter. This did 
not astonish me ; she was a mother, and the spec- 
tral appearance of this wretched creature, whom we 
had just seen in the obscure light of the lamp, 
which appeared indifferent to her—the silence which 
reigned around her—were well calculated to create 
alarm, 

We entered; I approached her—I spoke to her, 
but I could obtain no satisfactory answer. She 
never made any other reply than by the monosy]l- 
labia “ yes,” to whatever question was put to her; 
never changed her position, whatever invitation or 
entreaty was made. When it was necessary for 
her to retire to rest, they were obliged to use 
force; and it was the same when they wished her 
torise. She remained in this state many years; 
frequently, particularly at night, she uttered loud 
and frightful shrieks, which I frequently heard, and 
which were in all respects similar to what would 


be uttered by a person violently seized by the 
throat. 
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LETTER XV. 


Tue histories (well authenticated) of the unfortu. 
nate beings, which I have just communicated te 
you, must have sufficiently proved to yo% the de- 
plorable influence of a fault than which nothingis 
more fatal and terrible in its influence over the men- 
tal faculties. What lovely verses, what interesting 
stories, are due to you torepay you for the fatigue 
that letter caused you—for the sadness with which 
it naturally filled you. And here, doubtless, it be- 
hoves me to mingle with my advice the*flowers 
of which I have already spoken to you. I will 
endeavor to make you amends by dwelling on the 
mental beauty with which your sex is endowed 
when no evil influence prevaiis. Traits of an 
ugreeable nature cannot fail to present themselves 
in crowds. 

What de slicacy } what elegance ! what attractive 
influence, in fact, does the mind of woman present! 
It appears to me to be, in reference to talent and 
genius, what grace is to the health, and beauty to 
the body. If the grace of the body imparts to it 
in the highe st degree the power of pleasing, the 
mind of woman embellishes all it tonches—throws 
over it a charm of delicacy and ease which is ever 
seductive. It is concerning that grace which char- 
acterises her, and which the least change may 
wither or destroy, that the Freneh Zeuxis has said: 


“ Nothing so flecting as these delicate tints: 
Yet we delight to seize such transient forms.” 


The natural weakness of our whole being—the 
facility with which our senses are blunted under 
the constant impression of objects, induces us, mae 
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Or less quickly, to see almost with indifference a 
lovely woman or a pretty face. Features, and a 
complexion which at first struck us remarkably, 
soon possess nothing extraordinary or attra, ve to 
us. They please us; they are still in harmony 7th 
our souls; but there ends all their power. At tue 
end of a certain time they’no longer cause either that 
surprise—that agreeable emotion, nor that delicious 
agitation with w ‘hich they filled us the first time we 
saw them. The mind, on the contrary, is an at- 
tyiction which increases in power, and which never 
ceases to please. 

That author formed a just appreciation of the 
power of beauty who remarked, ‘‘ that 1t resembled 
odors, to which, when accustomed, we no longer 
smelt them.” 

An old writer very wisely said, that it was a 
short-lived tyranny; but when in a female it was 


united to wit and an amiable character, this tyranny, 
otherwise so transient, was soon changed into a long 
anl mild empire. It 1s only under such auspices, 
and under such an empire, that constancy is to be 
found. More than beauty is needed for a woman 
o be spoken of as Titus spoke of Berenice: 


“For five whole years haye I seen her each day ; 
Yet euch day do i believe I see her for the first time.” 


The female who is only beautiful, soon ends ag 
every other indifferent object does, by only striking 
the eye. The woman, on the other hand, who is 
gifted with mind and virtue, is one to please for 
ever, If she is beautiful, her mind adds to her 
beauty, .£ she >e not lovely, it supplies its lace, 
How could it be otherwise than certain to please for 
a jong time? for then we love in her what ts most 
juyable, and what is least likely to inspire satiety. 
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It was this privilege by which the Tenauers, the 
Lafayettes, the Sevignes, La Sablieres, Geoffrius, 
Dutriven, and many other ceiebrated women, arriv» 
ed 2‘ an advanced age without having, if we may 
ge xpress ourselves, grown old, nor ceased to be 
tae sovereigns of the most brilliant and aristcen. 
tical circles of their day.* Such merit, acquired and 
preserved, forms, as has been remarked with ao 
much truth as wit, a charm which is not exposed 
to wither as the lilies and the roses, and which 
prolongs the reign of a pretty woman till the 
autumn of her days. 

Alas! how different, how sadly different 1s the 
life of the female secretly consumed by the most 
fatal of the passions. She reigns too; but it isonly 
in the most distressing solitude. She may be bean. 
tiful, witty, amiable, loved; but she most assure.ly 
will not be so long. We may also say of her, that 
she never grows old; but here we use the word in 
its literal sense; for she either dies in the flower 
of her aye, or else she arrives at old age without 
ever having been young. But I return to the intel- 
ligent powers with which nature has so richly gifted 
yoursex. Indeed, there may be named a very great 
number of women who have possessed them toa 
very high degree. 

History presents us with recitals of the greatest 
fortunes, and even the most powerful thrones, hav- 
ing been gained by the genius of women whose 
comparatively low origin and complete indigence 
would appear to have completely precluded them 
the chance of such a dignity. Thus, although 
beautiful, Catherine the 1st. owed more to her 
superior genius than to her charms, the title of wife 
to the Czar Peter aad tha vast wmarire to which she 
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Francoise d'Aubigné, widow of the poet Scar 
ron, afterwards Duchess of Maintenon, inspired so 
profound: an esteem in the heart of Louis 14th, and 
so reigned over him that after having secretly con- 
sidered her brow worthy of the diadem, she, con- 
sidering such an honor beneath her if it was not 
publicly conferred, demanded and obtained a pro- 
mise from the monarch, that he would publicly 
aanounce his marriage with her.* 

Fenelon in fact said of her that it was wisdom 
expressing herself by the raouth of the graces. 

It has often occurred in circumstances of the 
greatest importance, when success depended on 
address and finesse that women have been selected 
in preference to men of known skill. According to 
Voltaire, Augustus King of Poland, finding his crown 
tottering equally from the victories of Charles the 
12th of Sweden, and the ill-will of the senate 
towards him, preferriug rather to receive the harsh 
commands of his conqueror than of his subjects, 
determined to solicit truce from the king of Sweden, 
and wished to sign a secret treaty with him. It 
was necessary to couceal this step from the senate, 
whom he regarded as a more intractable enemy. 
The affair was a delicate one; he therefore relied 
upon the Countess of Konigsmark, a Swedisna lady 


* “Louis, finding that he could not combat with her (scys M. de 
Segur, on the merit, character, and condition of women), felt the need 
of summoning to his aid two men of genius, Bossuet and Fenelon. 
Here we see this powerful king full of nobleness, resisting al Europo, 
anable to resista woman. We find so much glory and majesty united 
to so much weakness—we see lastly intimidated glory seeking refuge 
with eloquence and virtue to preserve himself from the empire of 
beauty,” 

I would remark here as connected with this last expression, beauty, 
that the triumph of Madame de Maintenon was rather due to her 
genius and the high esteem with which she had inspired Louis the 
14th, thun to her beauty, since at that lime she was more than fifty 
yeare vid, 
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of high birth, to whom he was at that time 
attached.” 

In the 13th century, the daughter of a Bolognese 
gentleman gave herself up entirely to the study of 
the Jatin language, and of Jaw. At the age of 
twoniy-three, she pronounced in the grand church 
of Bologna a funeral oration jn latin. At twenty. 
six she publicly read the Instttutes of Justinian, 
At thirty she obtained a chatr from which she 
taught the law to a vast audience from all nations, 
and her eloquence caused not only her sex, but eves 
her beauty to be forgotten, and for nearly four com 
secutive centuries, at Bologna women were mis 
tresses of the learned languages and professors of 
the highest sciences. 

At Verona one Nogaralla, in the 15th century 
made for herself so great a reputation by her 
eloquence that kings and celebrated men desired 
to see and hear her. 

Jane Grey whom a cruel queen cadsed to be 
murdered on the scaffold, at seventeen read in 
Greek before going to death, the sublime dialogue 
of Plato on immortality. 

Mary Stuart wrote and spoke six languages, com 
posed very fair verses in our own, and while very 
young, pronounced at the French court, which she 
called her second country, a Latin discourse; i in which 
she proved that the study of literature was equally 
proper for women as for men. 

The virtues of Margaret More,* the eldest 
daughter of the famous English chancellor, Sir 
Thomas More, alone raised her above her con- 


* This magnanimous heroine of filial piety had caused it to be 
transported in a leaden box, to Canterbury, to the tombs of the 
Roper fami'y (the family of her husband), the head of her father, and 
desired that at ber death it should be placed between her arm. 
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temporaries. Her father was beheaded under 
Henry the 8th, in 1535. After having by great 
address succeeded in paying hìm in prisou the 
most affectionate attention; having purchased, at 
a high price, the right to render him funeral 
honors; after having been reduced to obtain at the 
price of gold, the sacred head of her parent from 
the hands of the executioner, she was herself ac- 
cused and dragged in chains to prison for two 
crimes lit is thus that the wicked designate good 
actions): the one for having preserved as a sacred 
relic that head so dear to her—the head of her 
father, the other for having preserved his books 
and manuscripts. She appeared before her judges 
with the intrepidity of a great mind, justified her- 
self with all that eloquence inspired by unfortunate 
virtue; she commanded the admiration and the 
‘respect of all, and trampling over her barbarous 
accusers, wore out the rest of her life in solitude, 
grief, and study. 

The brow which was bound with the first coronet 
granted by the French Academy, was that of a 
woman, Mademoiselle de Scuderi, who has the 
honor of having obtained the first prize of Elo- 
quence which this learned sceciety delivered. 

Madame Dacier has acquired for herself a spe- 
cies of immortality by her numerous translations 
of the ancients, Homer, Terence, and others ; and 
which for a long time were the best we had; as 
well as by other literary works. She was honored 
by receiving the praises of Bayle, La Motte, Vol- 
taire and a great number of other celebrated wri- 
ters. 

Taneguy, her father, a very erudite man, used 
to give lessons to his son in the same apartment 
ta whick she when twelve years of age, was en- 
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gazed in embroidery. She listened a ‘entively, 
but in silence, and thus profited by these lessons 
without its being suspected; one day when ler 
brother made a false reply, she told him in a low 
tone what he ought to have said. Their father 
heard her with as much surprise as joy, and from 
this moment he divided his attentions equally be. 
tween his son and daughter. 

The Duke of Montansier placed on the list of 
the commeutators on the ancient authors, which 
were selected for the education of the dauphin, 
Madame Dacier, who took precedence of all who 
were charged with this laborious task.* 

I myself, owe to a celebrated woman, Madame 
de Genlis, from one of her numerous works, the 
knowledge of some of those particulars which I 
have related. 

But who could tell all concerning the mental! 
powers, and the literary merit of women in a let- 
ter, even though it were a long one. I will not 
undertake it, and I demand permission to devote 
at least another to what I had proposed to say on 
this interesting subject. 


t Florus appeared in 1684.—Aurelius Victor in 1681.—Eutropiies 
in 1683, and another work in 1684.-—"* Thus,” says Bayle, “ was our 
sex completely conquered by this clever woman, siate, during a timg 
in Which several men did net produce a single autl or, Madame Dæ 
eier publizked four.” 
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LETTER XVI. 


i have already told you, in speakiag of some of 

the qualities of your sex, that it was cne of the 
intentions of nature in creating them to impart to 
them in a high degree the art of pleasing. 
What did nature really intend in creating woman? 
' Two things, principally :—that they should be 
amiable beings and tender mothers; that they 
should be amiable beings in order to attract the 
regards and affections of their husbands ; that they 
should be good mothers in order that both should 
© survive in their children. We can well imagine 
that the woman who is not amiable is not natural 
but artificial, Women, indeed, have been richly 
endowed by nature, and whoever culls from the 
world of letters as well as from society generally, 
all the productions and chief discourses of women 
will have culled from it all that is really most deli- 
cate and elegant, leaving only the heavier portion 
behind. It is needless for me to add that I do not 
comprehend in this assertion the writings of a very 
small number of privileged hands—such as those, 
' of some ancient, and some modern poets; of Vol 
taire, of La Fontaine, Gresset, Delille, as well as 
! the witty flights which sometimes proceed from 
the mouths of some men. 

And what has produced these flowers if not 
nearly always the inspiration of women. 

Madame de Caylus wrote some memoirs which 
were so admired when they appeared for the first 
time that all the wits of the day seemied to strive 
which should bestow on her the most just and 
most flattering praises. The Marquis La Fare 
wrote, in the tribute he paid her on this work, that 
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to console him for his old age the youth‘ul master 
of the universe had said to him :— 


“Complain no more, 
ł promise thee a glatice from Caylus.” 


Who knows not the elegant poetry, often verg. 
ing on the domains of philosophy of Madame Des.’ 
houliers ? her rivulets, her flowers, her tender 
sheep ? 


“Without wisdom, without science 
Happier and wiser than we.” 


It would be easy, besides the name of this illus. 
trious lady and her daughter, to name a host of 
females who all recal to mind the most delightful 
and most elegant productions, not only in one class 
of literature but in all, almost without exception. 
That of Madame de Sevigne will searcely give me 
the time to write it ere the thousandg on thousands 
of lively and attractive narratives in her inimitable 
letters will present themselves to your mind, 
That of Madame de Graffigny will also recal to 
your mind al] the delicacy of sentiment of the Pe- 
ruvian letters which you have perhaps read. Bi- 
ographies, perfect memoirs, novels, delicious ro- 
mances, are immediately brought before me by 
the names of Montpensier, Nemours, Stael, La 
Fayette, Givri, Flahaut, Riccoboni, Genlis, and 
many other celebrated women. Lastly, poetry 
will dictate to sensibility and the graces, to en. 
grave for ever in their annals the names of Mes. 
dames Dubovage, Beauharnais, Verdier, Bourdie, 
Montaucles, Geoffrey. But vainly would I allow 
myself to be led away by the charm of the recol- 
lections which all these names successively ard 
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mutually awake; in vain would I name ard praise 
all those who deserve it; I could not do it and my 
intention in this place is not to write a literary 
history of women. 

They have sometimes been accused of want of 
judgment ; I think it would be more correct to 
accuse them of weakness and faithlessness in their 
determinations, and not of inability to recognise 
the connection of objects with each other. It 
would not be difficult to name a great numter of 
females who have shown that they have possessed 
this faculty in as great a degree as wit. They 
generally have great taste, and is not this very 
quality the effect of exquisite judgment, may it 
not be regarded as the greatest embellishment. 
Aspasia, a celebrated Grecian, flattered herself 
that Socrates, Demosthenes, and Pericles, all men 
of the most transcendaut genius had brought to 
erfection, while with her, the beauty of their 
eine 

Did not our immortal fabulist, La Fontaine, so 
full of instinct, of good sense, and even of wit, 
regard to your sex this testimony of judgment and 
good taste in the following verses, addressed to 
Madame de Montespan in dedicating to her one 
of his charming apologies :— 


“ He who the poet’s ways would gain, 
Must first secure your praise ; 
Oh let this verse a smile obtain ; 
For there's no beauty in our lays 
But you du kuow and judge it well.” 


And La Fontaine has proved both by his writings 
and by his couduct that he was no flatterer. 

The taste and the sure judgment of Madame de 
Maintenon, at least in this circumstance, lec her 
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to maintain, against the opinions of the age, that 
Athalie was a sublime tragedy ; and posterity, ever 
impartial and discerning, has confirmed her judg: 
ment. Bossuet when avei sixteen, was led into å 
saloon in the Hotel de Rambouillet : the mar- 
_ chioness had the glory of predicting that he would 
become a great orator. 

Madame de Guercheville discovered in Riché 
lieu, when very young, and while certainly very 
far frorn promising, the seeds of a superior genius. 
She caused him to take the first step towards that 
high fortune which rendered him the arbiter of the 
destinies of Europe, and of kings themselves. 

“ Women,” says M. Dampmartin, ‘do not con- 
fine themselves to discerning merit, and to grant- 
ing to it that barren homage with which the great- 

part of men believe they recompense it: they 
encourage, they support and foster it. Their sen- 
sibility and their vanity are equally gratified by 
seeing talent obtain its reward through their care; 
and moreover they attach themselves to literature 
with an ardor unknown to men.’’* 

But what protection can be given—by what judg- 
ment can be manifested—of what importance can be- 
come those females who willingly condemn them- 
selves to exiles from the world? What amiable 
qualities can be manifested by those women who 
are mad enough, daily, to destroy in secret all the 
means of pleasing, given to them by Nature. En- 
tirely absorbed by their filthy habit, equally inca- 
pable of creating as of appreciating, never are the 
songs of glory or the avowal of any sentiment, the 
tender presage of approaching union, heard by them. 
Austere individuals, who read their guilt upon their 
brow, repyoach them harshly for it in their own 
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hearts: those whom generosity and benevolence 
never abandon—pity them; can any other senti- 
ment be entertained for them ? But every one turns 
away his gaze, as though he had yassed a flower 
which had withered and dried up before it had be- 
come developed, and before it had bloomed in its 
beauty. Never will be given to them, as was done 
to the Duchess of Valentinois, the surname of 
the wisest of beauties, and the most beautiful of the 
wise.” 

Voltare could not say to them as he did to Ma- 
dame Dubocage, who visited him at Ferney, that 
“there was something wanting in her head-dress,” 
placing on her brow at the same time a crown of 
laurel. 

To be ill, or in suffering: such is the whole of 
their existence: to be unknown or despised ; such 
is their fate. And what felicity, in fact, can be 
merited by a vgirl whose fearful vice has reduced 
her toa state i: which she cannot recognize her 
own father. But if it be afflicting to humanity to 
speak of such beings, our picture is indeed a bright 
one when we behold the genius and wit, the arts, 
talents, aud virtues, which encircled the grace and 
amiability of a Sevigne and a La Sabliere.* 

* Some persons wili perhaps reproach me for appearing to impose 
too much on females the obligation of cullivating the arts and scien- 
ces; I will explain myself on this matter: Ido not think that they 
ought to oceupy themselves with them to the extent of neslecting the 
duties which ought to hold the first rank, and engage the attention of 
all reusonable women. But I do not coincide with the opinion of 
those who believe that itis improper for women to custivat+ literature ; 
if there have been pedants among literary women, have there never 
been pedants ¿imong the men? As to family cares, from which study 
man draws them, are they not attracted from them by pleasures far 
more frivolous, aud far more reprehensible, which are not considered 
improper, although they are daily followed np. 

We fud the following expression in the Exloginm of Madame do 
Sevigne, by Madame the President of Brisson, who curried off the 
prize ut the Academy of Marseilles, in 1777, * that during the yourh 


LETTER XVII. 


Marcus Aurelius gives it as an axiom in his 
“thoughts,” that high spirited and excellent minds 
become attached to virtue from taste for virtue, by 
the sole feeling of its sublimity ; while common 
minds only follow it as courtiers follow a sovereign, 
attracted by the hope of the benefits that it may 
shed on them * I should be despised had I pers 
suaded myself that wisdom would only have pleased 
you from the considerations I had presented to you 
—beauty, health, and wit; this was far from my 
thought, and I am about to speak to you of the real 
reasons for attachment to it, which hold, I doubt 
fot, the first rank in your estimation: I mean mo- 
fality and virtue. 

Some one has very judiciously remarked, that 
women are not solely destined to charm the eye; 
that they have been created for a nobler end than 
merely to be a pleasing sight; that their charms 
should be but the prestige of more touching quali- 
fies, and that to reduce them to depend only on 
their charms is to degrade them. 

If, in faet, we desire to discover what is the 
cause of that lively satisfaction, of that species of 
enchantment, so to speak, which takes possession 


of Madame de Sevigne, there were brought up in the domestic 
echools, excellent wives and mothers. but that this kind of merit did 
not exclude these ladies from superiority in many branches of lite- 
rature. 

Madame de Sevigne was erudite: was she at all the jess a good 
mother or a good wife? 

* This maxim in a manner naturally arises out of that beautiful 
chapter of this excellent emperor on vain glory; or rather this 
whole chapter is buta ove paraphrase of this maxim, which forms 
one oF its paragrapeis: “When you have desired to do good, and 
have succeeded, why, like a man without judgment, seek for anything 
else such us the reputation of benevolence or gratitude }” 
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of the heart when a lovely wo:men appears, we shall 

soon find that it has its source at least in honerable 
minds, in those delicate and affect onate sentiments, 
of which her beanty only appeais, if I may so exs 
press myself, the seductive emblem. 

Benardie de St. Pierre says, speaking of men of 
the wo:id—that they know women under no other 
title than that of the fair sex; but if they are only 
beautiful to those who have nothing but eyes, for 
those who have a heart they are also that sex which 
for nine months, at the peril of her life, carries man 
in her womb, and the sex that nourishes and cher- 
ishes him in his infancy. They are the pious sex 
which carries him when young to the altar, that 
inspires him with the love of a religion which the 
cruel policy of men too often renders odious to 
him. They are the peaceful sex which never sheds 
the blood of its equals; the consoling sex which 
watches over the sick and touches without wound- 
ing.* | 

But if at first we are tempted to cherish as well 
as esteem such a person, she only inspires indiffer- 
ence or disgust, when we learn that she is devoid 
of morality, and ineapable of feeling any of those 
holy affections, filial love, conjugal affection, matere 
nal love, virtuous and tender friendship, pity, and 
compassion, 

In the absence of these sentiments, we no longer 
-recoznize the characteristics of a pious daughter, of 
-awife, ur a mother; and yet such are too frequent- 
ly the individuals who give themselves up to this 
‘solitary passion. When once—and she, too fre- 
quently is subject to so great a degree of tyranny 
--this fatal error has established its empire in the 
imagination of the young girl. and even of the 


* Studies of Nature. 12mo editicn, 11 vols 
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woman, the last relics of modesty, of filial piety, 
of conjugal love, of maternal affectior. so powerful in 
the heart of a mother, all disappear—all are extin- 
guished: of the torch of Love, of the torch of Hy- 
men, not a spark remains. The nuptial couch 1ow 
only reccives the miserable and stranger body ofa 
female who was once a tender and faithful wife, and 
perhaps a mother. 

What sad objects here present themselves to us, 
Jf I have been unable to pronounce before you the 
word crime, how shall I dare to unveil picture} 
which represent it in all its most horrible forms; 
for I speak, particularly at this moment, of the con- 
duct of those females whose excesses are much 
more the effects of a deprayed appetite, than of a 
simple error, or any other cause ? How, I say, sha 
I dare to unveil to yousuch pictures ? Besides , such 
lessons cannot be understood by everybody ; a a 
gin mind, such as yours, cannot even conceive of 
such monstrosities ; innocence and ignominy cannot 

understand each other. The horror of the facts which 
I am about briefly to speak of, spite of myself, ar 
rests my thoughts. 

We sometimes see in woman whose strength of — 
constitution has carried off the victory over this 
homicidal vice, and has not as yet permitted that 
they should pay with their lives, or by muladies 
more bitter than death, those horrible symptoms — 
which they Lave themselves sought :* we see that. 
after having for a long time obeyed and satisfied 
this frightful passion, that it suddenly breaks out 
in its full power, stifles all reason, violates 
moral principle; and these same women, with j 
‘ 


* This is only when there is but a simple and perhaps obscure in- j 
Jammation of tio womb, or of some ol its appendages, such as the 
ovuries, &c, 
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inflamed eye-balls, with haggard features, some- 
times pale, semetiines furiously animated, pollute 
their paternal roof or conjugal heartn with their 
horrid frenzy ; with disordered garments, some- 
times they fly about like perfect Bacchantes, and 
both by their discourse and actions, they become 
the most vile and degraded of beings. 

I saw, at Paris, three of these deplorable ex- 
amples ; two in the hospital, the Hotel Dieu, where 
they were obliged to bind two women like two mad 
people ; and one in a public place, in a young girl 
who was rushing about, and uttering the most hor- 
tible obscenity. 

Under what head shall I describe the following 
phenomena? Under that of immorality or mad- 
ness? Singular perplexity! I am about to speak 
again of the peasant girl to whom I have already 
alluded. This unfortunate girl, according to the ac- 
count of Professor Alibert, was accustomed to retire 
into thickets and the most sequestered localities, 
to gratify her horrible penchant. Two whole years 
rolled over, and her intellectual faculties were 
observed gradually to become weaker. She almost 
appeared an idiot, and she was at length removed 
to the Hospital Saint Louis, where, unler the most 
frightful delirium, she perpetually exhibited the 
most indecent actions, having no command over 
herself, despite the constant remonstrances ad- 
dressed to her.* 

These examples are not so rare as might be 
imagined; every kind of forgetfulness, every 
species of perversion, both physical aud moral, 


t Work already quoted. The fruitlessness of the reproaches of 
those who attended her can scarcely produce astonishment. Her 
state Was in reality one constant delirium, and the frizhtful acts te 
which she coustantly yielded hut a species of brain fever. 
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inay be the fearful consequences of this nornble 
predilection. It sometimes exhibits to us a woman 
the mother of a family, perishing in the fiftieth 
year of her age,—a victim of all the evils whicl 
she owed to this shameful habit, amidst suffering 
borne down by the greatest a agony ; surrounded by 
fearful thoughts of the punishment awaiting lhet 
erimes ; perfectly aware of the vice which killed 
her; and with death, as a result, lingering over her 
before he struck the fatal blow.** 

I myself saw a woman whose situation presented 
the closest and most afilicting resemblance to the 
above. She was forty years of £ age. This unna- 
tural passion had brought on such excessive and 
constant irritability, and rendered the disgusting 
cratification so mechanical, inasmuch as reason and 
intelligence had no longer any power over her; that 
although a strait waiscoat was placed ox her, with- 
our any openings, through which her arms could 
pass, and though she was surrounded by many 
persons, who kept her in a bath, in which she was 
daily E ced for convulsions which aea her, 

aument th iey were obliged to place her arms 
in an attitude different to that which the y A 
aud incessantly assumed, as though it was the only 
one natural to them. 

As to feelings, these revolting words are con: 
tained in some letters published by Doctor Doussin 
Dubreuil, and unveil one of the frightful effects of 
this passion on the heart: “I had ‘attained such a 
degree of insensibility (is this word. sufficient to 
express such corruption) ? that I felt myself able te 
hear of the death of my father and mother, whoin 


T 
t 


* Fact communicated to Pettit by Dr, Etienne Martin, sas of ibe 
nost celebrated plivsicians in Lyons, 
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I had so dearly loved, without shedding one tear.” *# 
There is ineexiste nee a letter from a femi ale, who 
confessed that this fatal vice had so worked upon 
her heart, as to have rendered her husband an object 
of detestation and horror.+ 

Lastly (for I cannot toa soon finish this enumera- 
tion), | had the opportunity of seeing the mother of 
a family, who had lived long in this criminal in- 
dulgence, end by paying no more attention to her 
own children than if they had no longer existed; 

while she showed the most complete affection 
towards the infamous authors of her excesses. I 
know that she bad it in contemplation to make over 
apart of her property to these vile beings. This 
project was partly accomplished: she perished, and 
crime received the inheritance of innocent orphans, 


LETTER XVIII. 


Wuat character and what morals, what virtues and 
what affections. ean be the portions of the husbands 
of such companions !—of wives who are no longer 
wives,—of mothers who are no Joiiger mothers; or 
of the unh; appy parents of girls in madness? Is it 
amongst them that the former (husbands) can find 
the rivals of those immortal women whose names 
tecal all the most exquisite of the dumestie virtues ? 
An Eppouina, who for nine years shared with her 


* Letters already quoted, } English Lettere. 
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proscribed husband an obscure cave, and there 
rendered him more than once a father, in order that 
he might have a greater number of suppliants to his 
prince: an Arria, who, shuddering at the prospect 
of her husband’s pubtie execution, showed him, by 
plunging a sword into her own bosom, that there 
was nothing easier than to escape the executioner; 
and assured him, as she drew it forth again, that 
it gave no pain! thus did her generous solicitude 
for her husband deprive her of every other feeling. 

Is it necessary, then, that we should seek for a 
Paulina, the wife of Seneca, whose attachment to 
her husband was so creat, that when he was com- 
pelled to kill himself, she opened ler own veins 
with him, and who, not having died, bore upon her 
countenance, for the few years she survived, the 
honorable palor which attested that a part of her 
blood had flowed with that of her husband’s. An 
Agrippina (to cite an example of another kind of 
virtue), who, while still young, shut herself up in 
an obscure retreat, and who, without suffering her 
pride to yield to the most formidable of tyrants, 
nor her manners to be corrupted by the vices of her 
age; as implacable towards the murderer of her 
husband, as she was faithful to that husband; and 
passed her life in weeping for the one, and hating 
the other. No; assuredly such women possess a 
supernatural greatness of mind; while the weakened 
bodies of those who indulge in solitary habits only 
eoitain souls, like themselves, without vigor, and 
Incapable of any great action. 

Oh, days of antiquity ! oh, ages in which so many 
virtues and such noble sentiments were displayed ! 
with what an admirable example of filial piety de 
vou still present us. The magistrates of Rome con- 
demned a father to the horrible punishment of death 
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by starvation; he was closely confined; orders 
were issued, and measures taken, that he might 
receive no nourishment. Out of respect to the 
gode, his daughter alone obtained permission to 
see him once a day; being, however, minutely ex- 
amined before she could reach his cell. The time 
in which famine should have slain its victim ap- 
proaches—it has come—it has passed; and yet the 
old man still exists !—his features are unaltered. 
Surprise caused the precautions already taken to be 
redoubled; the daughter of the prisoner is secret] 
watched, and——her virtue discovered. Filial piety 
and relizion taught her daily to uncover her breasts— 
the blood of a pious daughter daily returned to its 
sources ; the unfortunate father from that fountain 
drew back the life he had given! 

What cannot virtue do? She had prolonged the 
days of the old man—she had saved hiin; he did 
not die; his pardon was granted—who could refuse 
itto him? More than this was done: the deed of 
Pero (for such was the name of this virtuous 
daughter) was so great and so admirable, that a 
recompense was even adjudged to herself.* 

If from our own history I seek for noble actions, 
and proofs of affection and sublime feeling mani- 
fested by women, it presents me with numbers of 
all descriptions. I take the first from the life of 
Madame de Sevigne, whose letters you well know. 

Madame de Greignan was attacked with a severe 
disease ; Madame de Seviene never quitted the 
bed-side of lier daughter. ‘I"here was but one feel- 
infin her soul, aud this was the most tender and 
painful anxiety for the life of Madame de Greie- 
gan. Her adored daughter recovered her health, 


* This decd is known under the name of Roman Charity 
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and the most devoted of mothers soon died; he 
strength not having been equal to her affection, 

Marie Dezinska, wife of Louis XV., was as sem 
sible as she was virtuous. Death having deprived 
her of several children, and at one time of the dau- 
phin her son as well as her father, Stanislaus, King 
of Poland, she fell into so deep a grief as to sink 
beneath it. In the last days of her illness, the 
physician proposed to her some new remedies :— 
“Give me back,” replied she, ** my father and my 
children, and you will cure me.” 

Will you not here exclaim, my young patient,— 
“Oh, hearts a hundred times divine !—oh, admira. 
cle daughters, devoted wives, tender and affection- 
ate mothers!” But with what disdain such cons 
duct,—deaths so affecting,—must fill you at the 
same time for those persons to whom we may no 
longer speak of father or mother, of husband or 
children, who cannot even shed a tear if they lose 
them. 

Such, nevertheless, is the contrast at once so 
flattering on one side, and so afflicting on the 
other, that this most furious of all the passions es. 
tablishes between women secretly chaste, and 
those who are not so. 

Indifference, ennui, a heart withered and dried 
up, ill temper. languor, without calling to mind all 
the fearful infirmities with which the human race 
ean be afllicted, are all that remains ta those im- 
prudent persons of wnom these letters speak. Feels 
mes of tenderness, delicacy, and sublimity, liave 
all fled. their hearts: they no longer shed joy and 
happiness on their homes, their families, and thems 
selves; no longer do such feelings render them 
kind towards their servants, affable in society, 
tender and affectionate to their children,—and, 
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lastly, capable of the most admirable devotion 
towards their husbands. 


LETTER XIX. 


You will know and one day experience the ten- 
der feelings of love, a sentiment which attaches 
you as devotedly to another person as filial altec- 
tion attaches you to the parents you cherish most, 
You are made both to inspire and to feel this ce- 
lestial emotion, 

If you await it in the bosom of innocence and 
chastity, it will surely fill your heart with de- 
lightful aml exquisite emotions, which will one day 
be the happiness of a husband as weil as yous 
own. 

But when it is reared, on the contrary, amidst 
passions which honor disapproves—it disgraces, it 
is dangerous, and is productive only of regret and 
torture. Sometimes it is nourished at the expense 
of the heart and the imagination, over which it 
tyrannizes and which it misleads ; it then becomes, 
what the French call amorous melanchely. At other 
limes it exists entirely at the expense of honor and 
is not true love—cannot be conjugal love. 

A Latin poet, Catullus, has written a bearntifal 
auptial chant, commencing with these words ; 


“ Vesper adest, juvenucs,”—&c, 
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An admirable hymn, which sħows us the value 
which is ever attached to female virtue, by de- 
picting the regret felt by a young girl, even at the 
altar of Hymen—for t the moment wien she will 
cease to be a virgin, under the dread of being de- 
spised when she is no longer such. 

An estimable error, but still an error, since the 
chaste and faithful wife is no less worthy of our 
regard and esteem than when she was a virgin; 
since the young girl who becomes a wile only adds 
to her duties and virtues, duties and virtues more 
to be respected. 

The ancients considered love in general, as the 
soul of the universe; in this sense they esteemed 
it as a principle essentially divine and caused it to 
be represented in their temples by the sacred fire 
of Vesta. 

You are aware that it was guarded by a certain 
number of virgins, as much, doubtless, to indicate 
the idea they formed of their purity; as, because 
they could imagine no beings more w orthy to keep 
it up than virgi ity and chastity ; and thus to en- 
courage these virtues. You Know, also, that it was 
considered a very great evil if it were extinguished. 

I will not tell you, as many persons donbtless 
will, to stifle in your hearts that tender flame 
which Heaven implants there; no, this would also 
be an evil; keep there that virgin Jove—that pre- 
cious flame from which such happy and such ten 
der feelings 1 nay spiring up—but let not its destiny 
he chanzed—let it find a temple in your heart and 
let innocence and chastity continue to guard it. 
Thus kept, it has in all ages attracted the greatest 
respect, the greatest honors. 

At Rome, the principal magistrates, even the 
eonsuls, in meeting a vestal virgin were compelled 
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to turn from her path. The least injmy done toa 
vestal was panished with death. 

As though virtue carried with it in these ancient 
times a kind of holy unction, capable of purifying 
bad actions, just as herbs and plants and heavenly 
balms were employed by™the gods, suddenly to 
cure morta! wounds; the vestals absolved from 
cume and delivered from death the criminal who 
was conducting to his doom whom they met, pro- 
riled they would swear that chance alone had 
caused their meeting. 

They were the only females whose evidence was 
admitted in courts of justice; their priestesses 
were selected as arbitresses of differences. 

It was in their hands that wills and precious fami- 
ly documents were deposited, chastity being ever 
etteaded by other virtues. 

The ancient Britons, transported with rage at the 
recital of the outrages which had been committed 
upon the daughters of their Queen, Boadicea, re- 
solved to conquer or die. 

Among the Angles, he who insulted a virgin was 
punished with a double peralty to that which he 
would have suffered if he had insulted a married 
woman of the same rank. 

Happy the people among whom the privileges 
of virtue are known, reason will never dispute 
them. 

And these honors, my dear reader, can be traced 
tc the remotest antiquity ; they were paid among 
the most anciently enlightened people ; and also, 
among people emerging from barbarism, which 
proves, without the fear of contradiction, that the 
esteem entertained for morality is neither the. es 
teem of caprice or taste, but that it has its source 
w the advantages which men ever desire from it. 
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The Poems of Homer, which are so ancient that 
as yet their date has not been satisfactorily fixed, 
often celebrate chastity.* Nowhere, indeed, have 
finer elogiums been bestowed upon it; there is no, 
picture which equals that of Andromache and 
Nausicaa. 

The period when the interesting fable of Da- 
phne changed into a lanrel tree, while seeking to 
avoid the pursuit of the most handsome of the gods 
had birth, is also lost in the mists of antiquity. 


tt o Ffer feet she found 
Benumbed with cold and fastened to the ground. 
A filmy rind about her body grows, 
Her hair to leaves, her arms extends to boughs, 
The nymph is all into a laurel gone, 
The smoothness of her skin remaius alone.” 


Men could not express their love for morality 
In a more ingenious or more honorable manner. 
Cannot we recognize in this agreeable fiction the 
smile and pledge of the most complete approbation, 
the desire ina word, of immortalizing virtue. 

And how could these judicious ancients have 
avoided perceiving that without chastity there could 
no longer be in mariage, esteem, confidence or 
love. That the most sacred unions would other- 
wise be but a mockery—the most tender link but 
a galling chain, that husbands would no longer 
have true companions, children no longer a bosom 
to receive nor arms to clasp affectionately around 
them. 

How wise then were these legislatures and these 


* According to some chronologists and historians, this prince of 
pocts lived wear the coast of Asiu Minor, in the vear of the world 
3,060, or 950 years before the Christian Era. (Eoussuet, Berruyer 
erd Fleury.) 
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* According to some chronologists and historians, this prince of 
pocts lived ucar the coast of Asia Minor, in the year of the world 
3,060, or 950 years before the Christian Era. (Eoussuet, Berruyer 
erd Fleury.) 
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guardians of morality, in taking such care to rende? 
honor to chastity and virtue. 

Guard well then, my dear reader, these moral feel- 
ings, deserve thereby that the consuls, if such existe 
ed, should turn aside for you as they did forthe au 
gust guardians of the sacred fire at Rome. 


LETTER XX. 


| wave already told you that the excesses of love 
were often the results of secret vicious habits in 
persons corrupted early. I do not confine myself 


lo those excesses in which all moral feeling is lost. 
As to amorous melancholy, it has also been named 
hy many physicians, amorous madness. The mind 
is, in fact, more or less affected ; many of its facul- 
hes are indeed go highly excited, that the patients 
then only really differ from other maniacs as regards 
the cause of their madness. ‘The female constitu- 
lion disposes to it. Almost entirely destined by 
Nature te conceive and cherish nought but tender 
affection + intended for a life rather of comfort 
than of pin, of tranquility than of agitation and 
distraction, there is for woman—and particularly 
for some wwomen—but one step from a vicious se- 
cret habit to amorous madness; that disease, in 
fact, which may be called the madness of the heart. 

This new exeess‘is not less hurtful to the gener- 
ai health, than to the mind, and is equally produce 
live of forgetfulness of all moral duties. 
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The following are two examples whic’ will give 
you a sufficient idea of some of these different affec- 
tions ; but particularly the last, on which account J 
chiefly cite them. 

aO de G was so smitten with love 
that she could neither work, nor walk, nor sleep, 
nər keen herself upright, nor even speak. Accords 
ing to her, every man and every woman would ren 
and throw themselves into the sea, if the sea had 
Leen that love. Absorbed in the depth of that 
passion, she would frequently go into the garden 
and confide to the trees and flowers her hysterical 
passion ; or else she rushed all over the house, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Love, love P? and then would roll on the 
groumi. The violence of her passion destroyed her 
health to such an extent that she could not swallow 
a drop of water, and took no nourishment: she 
burned without and within; she could not sleep: 
sometimes she was seized with: the most agoni- 
zing convulsions; sometimes she fell into a com- 
plete stupor. At length she spit blood, became 
dumb, aud died.??* 

These different affections were all nervous. The 

atient could not swallow a drop of water because 
tier throat was closed. The blood probably burst 
from her chest from the same cause. She became 
dumb and blind from the paralysis of the muscles 
of the voice and the optic nerves, or that which 
produces vision; doubtless after the spasms, which 


t Zimmerman: Treatise on Medical Experience, vol. 3. 

I have seen a female subject to spitting of blood, and very irrita 
ble, experience paralytic convulsions in all her limbs, particularly in 
the anus; a peisful Ughtness, as though of a Itrature ut the epigas- 
trium and round the loins; a seusation of weight in the chest, and 
spitting of blood; ata period of sudden moral affection, without 
having prouounced anything but two or three words in a low tone of 
voice. 
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These different affections were all nervous. The 

atient could not swallow a drop of water because 
her throat was closed. The blood probably burst 
from her chest from the same cause. She became 
dumb and blind from the paralysis of the muscles 
of the voice and the optic nerves, or that which 
produces vision; doubtless after the spasms, which 


t Zimmerman: Treatise on Medical Experience, vol. 3. 

I have seen a female subject to spitting of blood, and very irrita 
ble, experience paralytic conyulsionsin all her limbs, particularly in 
the anus; a pejaful tightness, as though of a ligature at the epigas- 
trium and round the loins; a seusation of weight in the chest, and 
spitting of blood; ata period of sudden moral affection, without 
having prouounced anything but two or three words in a low tone of 
voice, 
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took place to an excessive extent, and which had 
too frequently occurred in these organs as well ag 
ii many other parts of the body. 

Second example : 

A lady thirty-two years of age, of fine stature, 
a strong constitution, with blue eyes, white skin, 
chesnut-colored hair, had been placed in an educa- 
tional establishment—where the most brilliant fu- 
ture, where the brightest prospects were always of- 
fered to those who entered it. Some time after 
her marriage, she saw a young man of a more 
elevated rank than her husband. She was imme- 
diately smitten with him; she murmured against 
her lot, and only spoke of her husband with con- 
tempt. She refused to live with him, and at length 
took a decided aversion, not only to him, but to her 
own parents, who vainly endeavored to cure her of 
her caprice. The disease increased : it was neces- 
sary to separate her from her husband ; she spoke 
incessantly of the object of her passion; she be- 
came difficult to please, capricious and passionate. 
She escaped her parent’s house to run after him. 
She watched him everywhere ; she called for him 
in her impassioned songs ; he was the greatest, the 
most witty, the most amiable, the most perfect of 
men, She asserted that she was his wife e; that 
she had never known another husband. It was he 
who lived in her heart, who directed its movements, 
_ who governed its thought. who ruled over its ac- 
tions. She had had a child „by him, which should 
be as accomplished as its father. She was frequent- 
ly surprised in a kind of ecstacy of ravishing 
thought; then her gaze was fixed, and a smile was 
o lips. She frequently addressed letters to him. 
She made verses, which she filled with the mcst 
amorous expressions ; ; she copied them frequently, 
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and with great care. Though they expressed the 
most violent passion, they were at the sametimea 
proof of the most perfect virtue. When she went 
out she walked briskly, as ifshe were engaged on 
business; or eise she would walk slowly and 
haughtily. She avoided men, all of whom she de- 
spised and placed far beneath her lover. Never 
theless, she was not always indifferent to any mark 
of interest displayed towards her; but any ardent 
expression offended her; and to any overtures 
maile to her, she opposed the name, the merit, the 
qualities, and perfections of him whom she adored. 
Often during the.day and night, she would talk to 
herself. sometimes aloud and sometimes in a low 
tone. Sometimes she wept, sometimes she smiled; 
sometimes she was angry with herself in her soli. 
tary gen versations. If she was told of her loqua- 
city, she assured them that she was compelled to 
e “Most frequently it was her lover who con 
versed with her, by means only known to herself. 
Sometimes she believed that’ some individuals, 
jealous of her happiness, endeavored to mar it by 
breaking up these interviews, and by striking her 
(I have seen her almost furious, shrieking and de. 
claring that she had just beenstruck.) Under other 
circumstances, her face became red, her eyes spark- 
ling; she could not recognize her parents or her 
friends: she was furious and attempted to commit 
the greatest injuries. This state sometimes con- 
tinued for tw o, three, eight, or fifteen days; she 
wouid then feel most agonizing pains at the epigas- 
trium, and about the heart. These pains, wluch 
were concentrated at the precordial region (the pit 
of the stomach), which she could not support with- 
out the strength communicated to her by her lover, 
werc, as she said, caused by her parents and her 


friends—although the y were several leagues distant 
—or by those who attended her. 

Any great appearance of compulsion or farce 
overawed her; she would then turn pale, tremble, 
a flow of tears would terminate the attack. 

[his lady, reasonable under all other circum- 
stances, worked ; was perfectly capable of manag- 
ing her domestic arrangements ! she did justice to 
her husband’s merit, and to her parents’ affection: 
but she could not see the former nor live with the 
latter. This state was not brought on in her by 
any previous derangement of health. The parox- 
ysms of fury sometimes took place at the period 
of menstruation, but not always. Her appetite 
was capricious, and all her actions participated in 
the disdrder of her delirious passion. She slept 
but little; her slumber was disturbed by dreams 
and nightmare. She had frequent fits of watch- 
fulness ; and when she did not sleep, she walked 
about, talked to herself, and sung. This state of 
things continued for many years. A year’s course 
of treatment, isolation, tepid and cold baths, 
douches, anti-spasmodies,—both externally and 
internally,—nothing could restore her to reason.* 
The-physicians who report these two cases do not 
fay whether the patients were guilty of secret 
breaches of the vows of modesty ; more than one 
fact, however, makes us think this to be the case 
with the former. 


Dietan of Medical Science.—Article Erotemains, Ly Dr. Esqui 
kol, 
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LETTER XAI. 


Can the young girl who is a victim to secret per 
nicious habits, know anything of the charms of 
friendship? Such is the question I propose to 
examine in this letter, but I ought first to justify 
women against some reproaches which have been 
directed against them with regard to this noble 
affection. 

It has been asserted that it has only been given 
to your sex to experience the sentiment of love, 
and not that of friendship. Nature, reason, his- 
tory, all prove that such a maxim is a most unjust 
assertion. What! a sentiment, the most honora» 
ble and the most delicious, to be refused to the 
heart of woman; she alone to be incapable either 
of inspiring it or enjoying it! A woman even has 
repeated this assertion; and, what is almost incon- 
ecivable, this lady has written a treatise on friend- 
ship, which, in the judgment of connoisseurs, 1s 
superior to all the treatises written on the same 
subject by men,—whom she nevertheless assures 
to be the only heroes of friendship. No, this 1s 
not credible: when a woman is reared in tho 
bosom of her family, like a plant amidst the par- 
terre which gave it birth, innocent and pure, en- 
tirely exernpt from all vice; in a word, as Delille 
remaiks: 


“ And still stamped with the image of Divinity,’ 


there is no delicate or exquisite feeling, whose 
happy seed may not be dropped in her heart. 

A woman, I repeat. assures us that women are 
not capable of friendship; and yet this same 
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LETTER XXI. 


Can the young girl who is a victim to secret per 
nicious habits, know anything of the charms of 
friendship? Such is the question I propose to 
, examine in this letter, but I ought first to justify 
women against some reproac shes which have been 
directed against them with regard to this noble 
affection. 

It has been asserted that it has only been given 
to your sex to experience the sentiment of ‘love, 
and not that of friendship. Nature, reason, his- 
tory, all prove that such a maxim is a roost unjust 
assertion. What! a sentiment, the most honora» 
ble and the most delicious, to be refused to the 
heart of woman; she alone to be incapable either 
of inspiring it or “enjoying it! A woman even has | 
repeated this assertion ; and, what is almost incon- 
ceivable, this lady has written a treatise on friend- 
ship, which, in the judgment of connoisseurs, is 
Superior to all the treatises written on the same 
subject by men,—whom she nevertheless assures 
to be the only heroes of friendship. No, this is 
not credible: when a woman is reared in tho 
bosom of her family, Jike a plant amidst the pare | 
terre which gave it birth, innocent and pire, ene | 
tirely exerapt from all vice; in a word, as Delille 
remaiks: 


“ And still stamped with the image of Divinity,’ 


there is no delicate or exquisite feeling, whose 
happy seed may not be dropped in her heart. 

A woman, I repeat, assures us that woren are 
not capable of friendship; and yet this same | 
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woman gives us a better account of friendship, 
teaches us better all its secrets and its laws, in an 
excellent treatise, than any man has yet done. 
How are we to explain this? And yet the same 
thing ought to be true of the heart and feelings, 
as of colors; they must be felt to be expressed, 
just as we must see to be enabled tc paint. Bu 
it is absolutely impossible for any work of the 
hnman mind to. be perfect, and the sentence of the 
Marchioness of Lambert against ler sex is. doubt- 
less, the mark of humanity which is imprinted on 
her chef-’q@uvre. “Women,” says she in it, 
“have the misfortune to be incapable of relying 
upon friendsnip among themselves; the faults 
with which they are fitted form an almost insur- 
mountable obstacle to it.” 

In the first place do we find so many real friends 
among men themselves? Aristotle, who ought to 
know them, since he has written treatises on 
morals and polities, observes, ‘Oh, my friends! 
There are no friends P”? As to their duration, are 
there no friendships among men which are broken ? 
or, do we not en the contrary rather see that this 
is, unfortunately, a most common occurrence ? 

“The faults with which women are filled are 
almost insurmountable obstacles to the duration of 
friendship amongst them.” Are they, then, more 
filled with faults than men? And what are the 
obstacles opposed to their eternal friendship? This 
same female writer imagines she has discovered 
them in those faults which, like envy, break off 
any close connection? But how long is it since 
envy ceased to actuate men? will they pause be 
fore a holy and tender friendship? will they fear 
to wound it? Ah! such examples may have occur- 
ted, may still oceur* I believe in friendship ; but 
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how many m2: have really tasted and followed ii» 
laws. even unto death ? 

“ Woman ” still continues in her moment of 
error—the Marchioness of La:nbert (for 1 will not 
dissimulate. but desire to your sex all your titles 
to friendstip), © women unite from necessity, and 
never from taste.’ And let me ask again what 
most frequently unites men, the immense majority 
of men, if it be not ambition, interest, or their own 
safety. Js their mutual taste, that taste which is 
said to be wanting to women, for the fountain of 
constant frie: ndship—is it anything else than the 
attraction of gratified vanity ; but the identity of 
taste for some art or science; and lastly but the 
same desire, as is said of your sex, to escape often 
from solitude and ennui. 

Ido not wish by these reflections, to underrate 
men, but to establish the fact, that they are not 
more exempt from those failings which destroy 
friendship than are women, and that of two things, 
One is true; either friendship never exists, or that 
women are as capable of enjoying its delights 
among themselves as men. 

Observe, dear reader, that in refusing this feeling 
to woman, we are establishing it as a fact that they 
can be neither good sisters, good relations, nor even 
grateful for what ought to constitute amongst 
women a perfect friendship ; if they cannot ex- 
perience it for a sister, a relation, or a benefae- 
tress. for whom they entertain all that love which 
ordinarily are attached to these different titles 
These are surely assertions whose truth you will 
never admit. 

Again, although to reason correctly, is under all 
circumstances an excellent method of jı dging cor» 
rectly; yet, facts when they are faithful’ elated, 
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how many me: have really tasted and followed it 
laws. even unto death ? 

“ Woman” still continues in her moment of 
error—the Marchioness of La:nbert (for 1 will not 
dissimulate. but desire to your sex all your titles 
to friendship), ‘‘ women unite from necessity, and 
never from taste.’”? And let me ask again what 
most frequently unites men, the immense majority 
of men, if it be not ambition, interest, or their own 
safety. Is their mutual taste, that taste which is 
said to be wanting to women, for the fountain of 
constant friendship—is it anything else than the 
attraction of gratified vanity ; but the identity of 
taste for some art or science; and lastly but the 
same desire, as is said of your sex, to escape often 
from solitude and ennui. 

Ido not wish by these reflections, to underrate 
men, but to establish the fact, that they are not 
more exempt from those failings whieh destroy 
friendship than are women, and that of two things, 
one is true; either friendship never exists, or that 
women are as capable of enjoying its delights 
among themselves as men. 

Observe, dear reader, that in refusing this feeling 
to woman, we are establishing it as a fact that they 
can be neither good sisters, good relations, nor even 
grateful for what ought to constitute amongst 
women a perfect friendship ; if they cannot ex- 
perience it for a sister, a relation, or a benefae- 
tress. for whom they entertain all that love which 
ordinarily are attached to these different titles 
These are surely assertions whose truth you will 
never admit. 

Again, although to reason correctly, is under all 
circumstances an excellent method of jt dwing cors 
rectly; yet, facts when they are faithful’ related, 
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constitute the best of all judgment. In the subject 
of friendship, here is the creed of another authoress, 


as talented, and as celebrated, the Countess of 
Beauharnz is. 


“life indeed is ead and drear, 
When friendship’s voice we nevar hear, 
On rank and wealth what iavs atteud 2 
They ne'er can buy a faithful friend.” 


The more severe this reproach made against your 
sex, the more persuaded I am of its injustice; the 
less avaricious ought I to be of proofs to demon- 
strate its falsehood. And so I shall present you 
with a number of incontestible ones. 

Madame de Bouftlers, the mother of the chevalier 
of that name, wrote to the Marchioness of Chatelet, 
and recalled to her recollection the verses in w hich 


Voltaire, praising her amiability, her wit, her 
falents, her knowledge, told her that every thing 
pleased him, every thing was agreeable to his 
vasi genius : 


“ Books, trinkets, compasses, trifles, 
Verses, diamonds,” &c. &c. 


The Marchioness who looked upon friendship, as 
far above science and diamonds, thus replied :— 


« Alas you've forgotten 
in all that you've told 
Friendship, more precieus 
Than szicuce or gold.” 


Had I been desirous of following out chronologi- 
eal order, as is usually done when erudite works 
are penne [ should first have allowed to plead their 
cause, those females who have preceded the latter; 
but c hrouolovical order is of little > importance in this 
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place, anc this slight digression will or y prove to 
you liow much facts press on us when i is a ques- 
tion of eulogising your sex for their virtues or 
feelings. 

I therefore ask pardon of Madame de Sevigny 
who well deserves to be first heard, since I do not 
deem it necessary to select my examples from ages 
more remote than that in which she flourished, and 
Thasten to let her explaim herself. ‘ I know,’ says 
she, ‘that there are a thousand things to say, a 
hundred things to be done, in order that those we 
love may not fancy it broken. I know that there 
exists an infinity of circumstances in which we 
make them suffer, and in which we might relieve 
their pains, if we always possessed those opinions 
and thoughts which we ought to have for all that ap- 
pertains tothe heart. Lastly, I can prove that there 
are a hundre‘t methods of exhibiting friendship 
without declaring it, or by which we may tell by 
actions that we possess no friendship, although it 
contradicts the assertion.” 

Thus speaks Madame de Sevigny in the eulogium 
which gained the prize. 

Let us leave to Madame de Sevigny all her glory; 
let us in no wise decrease the lioniage due to her; 
fet us admire her wit, but still more her heart; 
nothing is more sublime than her affection. These 
are expressions repeated a thousand times, yet ever 
new, ever interesting, it is an imperishable elo- 
quence. How much does every feeling, every 
passion in her create a lively impression! How in 
her do we behold the charms of friendship. We 
there see that candid. and active affection, which is 
the trae foundation of love, because it is deprived 
of all self-love, and only considers the happiness 
of others. Let us only call those true friends, who 
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yielding up every thing to the object cf their affec- 
tion, only seek its happiness and utility. This 
constant and animating feeling enlightens them as 
to the true interest of those whom they love, and 
causes them often to sacrifice their dearest tasks 
and feelings. Ingenious in seeking the means of 
obliging, ardent in following them out, if the power 
is wanting to them, they invite, exhort, solicit; 
and if they be condemned to inaction, what ex- 
pression do they not give to their regrets and 
wishes. 

Permit me to ask you, whether it would be possi- 
ble for men to feel more strongly the duties of 
friendship, to carry it to a greater extreme; are 
there many in fact, who would go so far. For my- 
self, I believe it almost beyond their capacity, their 
hearts appear to me to be with difficulty touched by 
such tender sentiments. This is not the nature of 
man, it is too hard for that; it is only the tender 
and delicate organization of woman, which can give 
to any being, the power of feeling, in such an ex 
quisite manner, and it would assuredly be doing the 
greatest injury to the lovely soul of the woman I 
have just named, to suppose that they had only in 
view individuals of the other sex when they ex- 
pressed such noble sentiments. 

I should never finish my task were I to recall aif 
the delicious mysteries of friendship unveiled by 
women. I allow that men may go far in sucha 
country, but I am persuaded that women alone can 
discover all in it. 

It has been asserted that envy was an obstacle to 
the existence of friendship in women. The follow- 
ing passage from the memoirs of Madame de Stael, 
is a sufficient answer to this charge. In it she 
relates, while yet she was only Mademoiselle de 
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Launay. to tne prior of St. Louis at Rouen, all her 
eelings for Mademoiselie de Sillery :— 

“No thought presented itself to my mind whieh 
I did not communicate tc her. I loved her as I 
loved myself, nay, more inceed than I loved myself, 
at least. so it appeared to me. I would have suf 
fered any evil designed for her, if it would have” 
relieved her. At length, I actually went so far as te 
take an aversion to several persons because they 
appeared to have more esteem and friendship for 
me than for her.’ —Is this envy? 

Another question has been raised—it has been 
asked if friendship could exist between persons of 
opposite sex. It appears to me, that their trouble 
of putting this question might have been spared if 
a little reflection had been made on the matter. 

Independently of the numberless proofs of the 
possibility of the existence of such a friendship 
which are unknown to the world in general—for 
friendship seldom troubles itself by seeking renown 
—have not the merits and the fame of many persons, 
presented us with numerous examples thereof. The 
names of Madame de Sevigne and the Duke of 
Rochefoucault, of Madame de !a Fayette and 
Cardinal Retz, of Mesdames Evrard, De Ja Sabliere, 
and our immortal fabulist, loudly speak in favor of 
this kind of friendship. The Marchioness of Lam- 
bert, a gvorthy historian of this lovely sentiment, 
generally speaks of its charms in reference to per- 
sons of opposite sexes. 

Many letiers of Madame de Sevigne are filled 
with the grief with which she was overwhelmed at 
the death of the duke, her friend: and Madame 
de Sevigne was a virtuous woman in the strict 
sense of that term, 

Philocletus, in Ædipus, speaking of Hercules, 
gays : 
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“ The friendship of a great meu, isa blessing from the gods.” 


Mademoiselle Montpensier and Madame de la 
Fayette, Madame Evrard and Madame de la Sa- 
bliere, have proved—the two first to the poet Se- 
grais, the two second to their fabulist (so they 
call La Fontaine), that it would not have been tco 
presuinptive of them to have applied these words of 
Philoeletus, and that heaven might in its benevo- 
lence also grant the friendship of women. 

Mademoiselle de Montpensier attached to herself 
in the capacity of her attendant gentleman, the 
poet Segrais; he lived in her house twenty-four 
years, during which time she overwhelmed him 
with marks of esteem, of confidence, and friendship. 
This princess having projected an union with 
Count Lauzon, and Segrais having offered her 
some advice on the matter which was not accept- 
ed, deemed it his duty to retire from her house. 
The friendship of an estimable woman, Madame 
de la Fayette, procured for him another useful and 
agreeable retreat. 

Do you know the much celebrated reply of La 
Fontaine, and which perhaps was the means of rene 
dering the names of La Sabliere and Evrard im- 
mortal? It may be called the ‘‘ Reply of Friend- 
ship,’ so much is it characteristic of its simplicity, 
its frankness, and never-swerving reliance. 

Death had just deprived the witty fabulist of the 
friendship of the first of these two females, and of 
all the resources he had derived from her, and which 
his indolence and carelessness had rendered indis- 
pensable. He went towards the house of the sec- 
and, who, having met him, said to him— “ I have 
just heard of the misfortune which has occurred to 
you; and 1 was coming to beg of you to take up 
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your abode with me.” “I was coming,” rep.ied 
La Fontaine. 

If all thi does not prove sufficiently that the 
purest friendship, and that most worthy əf praise, 
may exist between persons of different sexes, I 
should like to know what truth can ever be proved, 

But now let us see what its most eloquent priest- 
ess says on this subject. “It is both rare and diflts 
cult.” observes she, “ but it is friendship which pos- 
sesses the most charms. Itis more difficult. because 
it requires more virtue and discretion. Wonen who 
only think of, and understand ordinary love, are not 
worthy of it; and the men who only seek anothei 
kind of gratification in women, and who imagine 
that they do not possess any amiable qualities of 
heart and mind, and are consequently only attract 
ed by beauty, are not fit for the friendship of which 
I speak. It is necessary to endeavor to be united 
by virtue and personal merit. Sometimes such at- 
tachments begin in Jove and end in friendship. 
When women are ®ithful to the virtue of their sex, 
friendship being the recompense of virtuous love, 
4hey flatter themselves in attaining to it. Whep 
women sacrifice their duty to their love, and offe; 
„o you in exchange the charms and feelings ot 
friendship ; when, besides, you find in them the 
Same merit as exists in men, can you do better 
than to accept their friendship? Tt is certain, that 
of all unions this is the most delightful. There is 
always a degree of vivacity which is never found 
among persons of the same sex.” 

To this point I listen with entire confidence to 
the lessons of the amiable priestess of friendship, 
but it is here that I cease to follow her—it is here 
that | cease to believe her; for it is in tlis piace 
that I find the failing which is to be discovered ip 
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all human productions, even the most exquisite , 
that is to say, it is here that she asserts that wo- 
men cannot enjoy among themselves the delights 
of friendship. I will not repeat her words here, 
since [ have discussed them in the course of this 
letter, and I flatter myself that I have completely 
absolved your sex from them; I therefore purpose- 
ly omit them, and I give all credit to the woman 
who ought to be so worthy of the feeling which 
she describes so well. She thus continues, with all 
the justice, and all her usual delicacy of mind :— 
“When their hearts are not occupied or torn by 
passion, their friendship is tender and touching to 
behold. It is women alone who know how to ex- 
tract from virtuous feeling all that is to be derived 
therefrom. Men speak to the mind, women to the 
heart. And further, as Nature has established cer- 
tain connections and ties between the individuals 
of different sexes, everything is prepared for friend- 
ship. The works of Nature are ever the most per- 
fect ; those in which she does not take a prominent 
part, are less agreeable. The friendship of which 
I speak is recognized as her work. Those secret 
ties, that sympathy, that touching fascination 
which cannot be resisted, are all found therein. So 
desirable a blessing is ever the reward of merits 
but we must be on our guard against ourselves, lest 
a virtue should ultimately be converted into a fu- 
rious passion.” 

Though women really deserve that on this sub- 
ject entire homage should be rendered to them, an 
estimable writer (Thomas) has at least been more 
just towards women than the philosophers who 
preceded him, since he says: ‘‘ It may be perhaps 
necessary to desire a man as yotr friend on all great 
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occasions; but, for daily happii ess, one must desifé 
the friendship of a woman.’’* 

In this place I would have you remark, that in 
refusing this second species of friendship to women, 
it will be anatural consequence to assert that, after 
a little time, during which they have enjoyed the 
happiness of the most durable of all passions, hus- 
band and wife only feel towards each other the 
greatest indifference ; this is an absurdity. The 
greatest part of married life, on the contrary, is an 
enjoyment of friendship; it is the best and most 
effective recompense for virtuous love; and women 
should make every effort to merit this reward. For 
friendship’s reign is longer than that of love; it 
consoles for the loss of the latter, and assures us 
that at least we are still loved. 

It is impossible better to express this truth than 
has been done by the Marchioness historian of 
friendship: and I shall be careful not to omit her 
evidence in this place: “ The more we advance in 
life, the more do we feel our need of friendship. 
In proportion as the reason becomes matured, the 
mind increases in delicacy of feeling and the 
heart is purified, the more necessary becomes this 
feeling.’ 

In admitting, too, the above principle, it must 
be asserted that friendship cannot exist between a 
brother and sister. Such an assertion is equally dis- 
gusting from its falsehood as from its immorality ; 
and affecting examples of this friendship can readi- 
ly be collected to give the he thereunto. 

Yes, the hearts of women are constituted to feel 
and nourish the tender sentiments of love, just as 
the brain is formed to think, to conceive, and to 
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member past events; as the ear is made to be 
affected by agreeable or unpleasant sounds. But 
friendship is no stranger to it—it cannot be ; for in 
both cases it is a matter of loving, cherishing, and 
feeling with tenderness and without bounds. 

But as friendship is one of the noblest feelings, 
one of the most ‘grand privileges of humanity, it 
can only be found in. connection with noble souls, 
of merit and virtue united, to which cause we are 
to attribute the rarity of friendship in all ages of 
the world. In fact, to possess true friends needs 
the most complete and nice power of discrimina 
tion in selecting them, a natural gift to cherish 
them with the most perfect unselfishness, all the 
natural qualities necessary to keep them, an insur- 
mountable courage to defend them when they are 
unjustly accused ; and, when they are so justly, 
still to excuse them without approving their error 
(for who of us never falls ?); a delicate and unlim- 
ited liberality in relieving them without afflicting 
them, intelligence, understanding, and complacen- 
cy, and modesty to advise and instruct them, with- 
out wounding their pride, when they are in error, 
or less talented than oneself. 

The Memoirs of Madame de Stael record the 
name of a female who was this perfect model. 
After having stated in the most interesting manner 
a host of good qualities with which Madame de 
Bussy, her friend, was gifted, Madame de Stael 
thus continues :— 

“But that which more than all else attached her 
to her friends was, that she possessed that true 
and perfect friendship so often deemed but a vain 
dea, The confidence she inspired was such as 
one feels for oneself, and willingly would they 
have told to her what they would not have cop.» 
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feysed to themselves. The affectionate interest 
which she always seemed to feel, her great atten- 
tion to what was said to her, penetrated the very 
depths of the heart. The wisdom of her advice, 
her manner of inculcating it, added real utility to 
the charms of that confidence reposed in her.” 

The feeling which T have just described to you, 
and which requires the union of the noblest quali- 
ties in those who experience it, is extremely ap- 
propriate in turning my attention from those un- 
fortunates who only have a penchant for a fright- 
ful vice, and thus I have lost sight of them for 
some time; but there is so little connection be- 
tween them and those individuals who devote 
themselves to delicate and sublime friendship, that 
it was difficult not to forget them. In fact, what 
community is there between them and this virtue? 
Where could they obtain such virtues and such 
merit? How could they fulfil such sweet and 
noble duties? A true friend is a being who feels, 
who thinks, who acts from excellent motives; he 
is a perfect philosopher. True friendship can only 
spring from the most happy nature or from the 
most pure philosophy. What a distance from that 
happy situation in which these two conditions 
place both the heart and the mind, is that ignoble 
and most polluting of all passions ! 

Virtue and taste have given rise to friendships 
whose memorial has descended even to us. In 
friendship the purest morals are necessary: you 
will lose too much in risking an union with an ins 
dividual of badly regulated morals. The first 
merit you must seek for in a friend is virtue :* it 
is this that assures us he is capable of friendship, 


* Nec sino virtute amieitia esse ullo pato potest (Cicero de Amb 
eitia, cap. 6). 
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and is worthy of it. Hope nothirg from your con- 
nections as long as they have not this fcundation.” 

Thus do we read in the “ Treatise on Friend 
ship.” And yet, is there a single word in these 
precepts which can be spoken of these sad lovers 
of solitude ? Are they virtuous ? 

If a frightful habit can drive from the heart all 
the amiable and honorable feelings, and substi- 
tute for them only those which excite our disgust 
or pity ; if, as we have seen, it can alter human 
nature, to such an extent as not to allow a tear for 
filial piety to be shed over the loss of the most 
beloved parents; to such an extent as to sub- 
stitute for conjugal love, not merely indifference, 
but absolute aversion, how could friendship, with 
all its delights and charms, reign in the heart ! 

[t is really difficult to relate, without being ac- 
cused of exaggeration, such misfortunes, such evils; 
the imagination itself recoils before such pictures: 
they are too hideous for me, in this place, to in- 
crease their number ; I will confine myself, there- 
fore, to the following. I open the letters published 
at Paris by Dr. Doussin Dubreuil, and there I read 
these words :— 

“Giving myself up solely to this passion, every 
thing around me was a burthen to me. I avoided 
every connection which could take me from it, 
my dearest friends had become odious to me ; ac- 
cording to the definition of a friend by an ancient 
philosopher, it is one soul living in two bodies.” * 


* An expression of Aristotle, equivalent to that of Pythagoras, on 
the same subject, —“ Our friend is but another sclf; a paraphrase in 
mary ways. When I am with my friend, we are no longer two, etc., 
ete,” And Montaigne appears to have meant tlhe same thing when 
he says :—“ When I am asked whence comes that Joy, that ease 
that repose which I feel when I see my friend, it is because it is ho~ 
because it `s myself ;—that’s all I can say.” 
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Thus then, it is bu! too true, when we observe 
all the healthy functions of the body altered; all 
the charms of beauty vanish under the dominion 
of this solitary passion, we in the same way see 
all noble feelings disappear likewise, under its 
mortal influence. We must not, therefore, seek 
among its victims heroines of friendship, filial 
piety, conjugal affection or maternal love. 

Vainly on the marriage-day, by the side of love, 
friendship is promised and reserved for old age. 
Vainly do love and friendship together swear and 
make up the happiness of life. If vice is first 
there, all else is hopeless.* 


LETIER XXIII. 


You will remember, doubtless, the verses in which 
a lady says on the subject of friendship, ‘‘ that we 
are nothing without the heart; she is in the right 
—but we are also nothing if a wise rule over our- 
selves does not render us worthy of our own esteem 
as well as that of others. ‘ A beautiful woman 
is,as has often been affirmed, the chef-d'œuvre of 
nature, but this noble work is unfinished” says 
the author of very excellent advice to women, ina 
ittle treatise entitled, “ The Friend of Women ;” if 


* The same axiom may be established in morality as in medicine = 
“Of two simultaneous passions, the most powerful obscures the 
weekest* 
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there is anything wanting in the soul, and it is to 
this consideration that the amlrition of women 
should be directed. When beauty is added to 
solid merit, it may be said to honor hymanity; 
virtue renders a woman more lovely, while beauty 
in its turn adds a new lustre to virtue, whicli is in 
a measure personified and rendered visible with 
all her charms in an amiable and wise woman.” 

This alliance appears to exist so naturally, these 
charms are so well suited to virtue, that they are 
almost always mistaken for her. How unfortunate, 
when beauty presents itself alone! What amiable 
feelings their union would have inspired, and of 
which honor and reason prevent us having any 
conception. 

And yet, if persons by their actions leave them- 
selves so little self-esteem, if they know themselves 
to possess so little virtue that they dare not even 
name themselves, what consideration can they ex- 
pect from others. For on all occasions, that these 
unfortunate victims are compelled to demand aid, 
and to explain the cause of their sufferings to 
physicians, they almost always do it by letters, 
which they retain power to write and without ex- 
posing their names. 

But whither am I carried in my advice? What 
isthere strange in your being neither esteemed nor 
respected? These are not the only feelings to 
which you have a right; you ought also to be 
honored and cherished—clerished ! this word re- 
cals to yon all the tenderness of your parents for 
you. What grief, what tears, if it be decreed that 
a painful death—young yet————, but no—this 
will not be your fate, your own wisdom will long 
preserve you to their love. 

Ithas been also said that a beautiful but vicious 
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woman is a monster, and nothing is more true, 
She is no chef-d’c@uvre of nature, since she brings 
into alliance things most completely at variance— 
personal beauty with mental ugliness. All that is 
most fitted to charm with all that is abject. Ifwe 
meet with such a woman she cannot deserve our 
admiration. We can only consider her as a lovely 
plant or a beautiful vase escaped from the hands 
of the graces, which in lieu of being filled with 
exquisite perfumes, only encloses a dangerous 
poison. 

The honest man, whose first impressions are 
generally favorable, seeks her; but if she be such 
as to merit the title of monster, in the sense J have 
just spoken it; that is to say, if she have only 
beauty without manners, she soon discovers that 
the most fascinating charms, even if they be united 
to the gifts of high birth and wit, are far from con- 
stituting what is called solid merit, or from attract 
ing consideration. 

There was anciently, at Rome, two temples, so 
disposed that it was necessary to pass through the 
first to arrive at the second; the first was dedicated 
to virtue, the second to honor. In this we can see 
the actuating motive of their founders; they desired 
to teach the lesson that there was no honor without 
virtue. 

If the assertion of Bruyere has been considered 
true, up to a certain point, viz:—‘‘ Caprice is 
always close to beauty to serve as an antidote to 
her ;’—-that is to say, to prevent her too powerful 
effect, what must it be wher. we only meet in 
women with the most absolute insensibility—ill 
temper, ugliness,* immoral conduct, which are 


* Softness and grace of character appeared so indispensable to 
Plutarch for the happiness of persons united in marriage, that wita- 
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* Softness and grace of character appeared so indispensable to 
Plutarch for the happiness of persons united in marriage, that wita- 
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almost always the result of vicious habits; in a 
word, when we meet with women whom we can- 
not esteem. 

And yet it is indispensable to create esteem, if 
we wish to please. The esteem accorded to quali- 
ties which the interest of society has caused to be 
honored, carries with it a favorable prejudice to- 
wards those persons who are characterised by them. 
If we bear any esteem towards another, be assured 
that that person pleases in many ways. Individuals 
of delicate minds, more particularly, have as much 
need to esteem as to admire; it would be impossi- 
ble for them to love without esteem. To love and 
not to esteem are two feelings which cannot be 
separated ; is not the idea of the separate existence 
of these two sentimen?s repugnant tothe mind? If 
it be true that we cannot long leve a person who 
has only beauty without mental worth, we are 
likely to love less long a woman whom we cannot 
esteem. If we donot esteem a woman, be assured 
that no charms will be left her—be assured that 
she will even give us cause for dissatisfaction in 
many other ways; but afew short months and the 
feebie ties which attached us to her will soon have 
ceased to exist. 


out them a Woman can never trust to her wealth, the nobleness of her 
descent, nor her beauty, but must rely on all that most closely affects 
the heart of her husband ; that is to say, in his reception, in her man- 
ners, and in her conversation; taking care that, as far as possible, 
nothing shall be unpleasant, disagreeable, or an injury to her husband ; 
out that all should be pleasant, agreeable, and in accordance with his 
taste. For just as physicians dread more those fevers which are 
engendered by unseen causes, which are slow and gradual in their 
approach, than those which proceed from apparent and manifest 
causes, so there are often little quarrels and disturbances daily con- 
tinued between husband and wife, of which strangers know and see 
nothing, which separates them and more comp ctely destroys the 
happiness of their conjugal state than any other cause.—Preceplts on 
Marriage. 
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But how different is she; how worthy, on the 
contrary, of praise and love is woman, whose lovely 
face, and her whole life, always in accordance with 
each other, had never exhibited but mildness, wis- 
dom and innocence; on whose features and in 
whose eyes we can only read the purity and 
beauty of her soutr. She speaks, she smiles, she 
moves; every thinsr inspires confidence and banishes 
suspicion. And how can it be otherwise if she be 
but a perfect assemblage for grace, chastity, can- 
dor, and nobleness. Titus might indeed say of such 
a woman: 


“Pleasing without art— 
Beauty, glory, virtue—I find all there.* 


Verily, such a woman is nature’s chef-d'œuvre, 
what honest heart would not strive for the possession 
of such supreme happiness. If we compare sucha 
lovely life with that of the woman-whom we can- 
not esteem, it is most truly, the lovely shining day 
in a delicious country compared to a most stormy 
day, making of the same country a field of desola- 
tion and wretchedness.+ 

“ King Philip,” says Plutarch, “loved a Thes- 
salian woman who was believed to have bewitched 
and charmed him with sorceries; for this cause his 
queen Olympias contrived to get her into her hands; 
but when she had gazed upon her and considered 
her thoroughly, as she was beautiful and graceful, 
and as her discourse proved that she was well 
educated and of noble extraction, ‘away,’ she said, 
‘with all these calumnies, for I feel that the charms 


* Racine—Tragedy of Berenice.—<Act II, scene 2d. 
f Similie used by Rousseau aed Zimmerman, quoted in the prê 
eeding letters. 
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‘yeu use are in yourself.’ ? ‘Itis therefore,” adds 
Mathis great moralist; ‘an inherent knowledge that 
»¢ould teach a legitimately married woman that it 
Üwas grace, virtue, and tenderness only thet could 
ia win the love of her husband.” 
ty Ihave said but a little while since, that when 
txeven a vicious Woman unites in her own person the 
y seductive charms of beauty with those of the mind, 
w dhe cannot expect any consideration if she do not 
ġ conciliate esteem. Hence are many examples out 
1, of a much larger number that I could have printed. 
History and literature have given you a know- 
ledge of Sappho, born at Lesbos, an island in the 
Egean Sea in Greece. She is reputed not to possess 
the gift of beauty, but she was endowed with so 
geat a genius, and so rare a talent for poetical 
“; composition, that the Greeks, who were the most 
èr civilized nation on the earth, surnamed her the tenth 
mw muse;* she must, therefore, have acquired the 
a greatest esteem and respect. And yet she con- 
tracted a mad passion for Phaon, a young Lesbian; 
she was not beloved of him, knew not how to cona 
quer Ler passion, nourished it rather than endea- 
vored to fight against it. And at length, yielding 
toher despair, she threw herself from a rock into 
the sea, leaving behind her but the reputaticn of 2 
woman of very common morality. 


e From Leucadia’s promontory 
Flung herself headlong for the Lesbian boy. 
(Ungrateful he to work her such annoy.) 
But time hath, as in sad requital, given 
A branch of laurel to her : and some bard 
Swears that a heathen god or goddess gave 
Herswan-like wings wherewith to fly to heaven, 
And now at times, when gloomy tempests roar 
Along the Adriatic, i in the wave 


* Voyage of Anacharsin, 
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* Voyage of Anacharsin, 
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She dips her plumes, and on the wat’ry shore 
Sings, as the love-crazed Sappho sung of yore.’™ 


The Empress Julia, wife of Septimus Severus, 
placed «in even more favorable circumstances fos 
obtaining true glory, did not succeed better. 

Born in Syria, daughter of a Priest of the Sun, 
she had received from nature a most transcendent 
mind. “ As a stateswoman,’’ says Thomas, “she 
obtained the confidence of her husband, who, 
though he did not love her, still governed by her 
advice. She cultivated literature, passed her 
whole life in acquiring knowledge, and divided her 
time between pleasure and business. Having men 
of knowledge in her cabinet, and the most amia- 
ble people of Rome in her palace, engaged in car- 
rying out the greatest projects for her throne, she 
obtained a somewhat well-merited celebrity. Un- 
der the reign of her son, she had the same influ- 
ence as under her husband. But though she had 
received so many great gifts, yet as she did not 
possess that which should be the first of her sex, 
and that her philosophy did not bring with it mo- 
rality, she was more boasted of than respected; 
and her memory is more brilliant than venerated.t 

A lady of distinguished birth brought her two 
daughters to Ninon de Lenclos; her visit was 
finished, and she was about to take her departure ; 
Ninon, taking her on one side, said to her:— 
“ Madame, you have done me much honor in 
bringing to me your daughters; but their birth, 
their fortune, and their beauty entitle them to 
honorable and advantageous connections; in 
coming to me they may do themselves injury,”— 


* Barry Cornwall, 


f Essay on the Character, Manners, and Mental Qualidcations of 
Woman, 
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And yet Ninon had exhibited pro: fs ¢*a rare pro- 
bity. She was possessed of as much elevation of 
soul as wit and beauty. She often collected 
around her the greatest men of the age; the Con- 
des, the Turennes, Vivonne, Villarceaux, Moliere, 
La Fontaine, ete. Voltaire was presented to her 
when very young.* But she did not possess the 
proper morality of her sex. The generous remark 
which she made to the lady who had brought her 
daughters, proves she knew how important, and 
what a delicate thing, is the reputation of women, 
although she had taken but little care of her own; 
and itis with reason that Madame de Maintenon 
says in one of her letters,—‘‘ nothing requires 
more skill to preserve an irreproachable character.” 
All the policy of women, indeed, appears to me 
contained in these few words. It may be replied 
infavor of Ninon, that she only made this obser- 
vation to this lady because her house was frequent- 
el by a great number of men. But did not Mes- 
dames Sevigne, De la Fayette, La Sabliere, also 
admit into their social circles Rochefoucault, La 
Fare, La Fontaine, Racine, and many other most 
amiable men; and yet would they have anticipa- 
ted that young girls must be ruined by merely 
being presented to them ?—No, certainly not. 
And you would neither be compromised or thought 
little of in the society of men who were distin- 
guished for morality. 

It is impossible to deny it ; Ninon felt truly that 
her own morals could not merit esteem ; and that 
the thousand amiable qualities which she did pose 
sess could not make up for that failing.+ 


t Condorcet—Life of Voltaire, 
tif we may judge from a lette: o” P*prin, inserted in the works of 
Sajat Erremont, she found no more hapyisess in the mode uf life she 


It is said that the Marchioness of Lambert had 
this celebrated woman present in. her mind when 
she said to her daughter, in the little treatise enti« 
tled ‘‘ Advice to My Daughter,” —“ You have two 
inflexible tribunals before whom you must con- 
stantly appear—Conscience and the World. You 
may escape the world, but you will not escape 
your conscience: to yourself you owe the testi- 
mony of your honor.’’ 

Young people, then, cannot attach themselves 
too strongly to chastity, which gives them the 
right of self-esteem, which renders them so amia- 
ble, which procures for them the highest conside- 
ration ; and, on the contrary, avoid all that even 
for a moment would expose their morals to corrup- 
tion. Chastity is secret modesty; forgetfulness 
of it leads to that of all modesty ; and those men 
whose judgment from the earliest ages has had 
the greatest weight, have ever spoken of it as the 
most honorat’e and sacred thing. Aristotle, Ga- 
len, Plutarch, Valeviolay who were all philoso- 
phers, his istorians, or physicians, all agree in say- 
ing, that where it exists in young men, it appears 
to indicate a particularly honorable feeling ; that 
it is a proof of a nature full of promise for the 
future ; others call it the armament of life; and 
Cicero, the guardian of all the virtues. 

A king of France said, that if honor was ban- 
ished from all the rest of the earth, it ought to be 
found in the heart of kings.* It appe ears to me 
that it may also be said, ‘‘ If chastity could abans 


had adopted, than esteem. She confesses, in this letter, that she was 
never happy; and, to give greater assurance of it, she adds—“If 
such a life had been proposed to me, I would have hung myself.” 

* An expression said to be very commou with John, King 
France, surnamed the Good. 
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lon the rest of the earth, it ought to be most 
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surely discovered among women.* It must also 
be allowed, that if among men the point of honor 
consists in valor and probity, it consists among 
women in decency and ‘chastity 

But I pause here ; I have spoken enough of es- 
teem to persons to whom it will be accorded. in 
Pence degree, and of decency, to decency 
itself, 


«I cannot avoid, in this place recording a most remarkable attach- 
ment to modesty, exceedingly honorable to the female character. I 
was called, in 1815, to a young girl attacked with gas tritis, Which 
had been preceded by a sudden cessation of the dow of milk. The 
disease advanced so rapidly towards an unfavorable termination, 
notwithstanding all the prudence and zeal with which it was com- 
batted by myself and colleagues, that in a very few days the patient 
could not rise or be raised; biack and dry tongue came on, and she 
had no longer strength to open her eyes or put out her tongue. She 
ay on her back, made no reply to any one, appeared to hear noth- 

7; the sensibility of the skin was almost extinguished. With the 
iitention of rousing her, and of recalling life—so ready to escape-- 
by exciting the last sparks which might yet remain, I advised the 
application of rapidly acting blisters on the legs, the inside of the 
thiglis, and the soles of the feet. They were first placed on the legs; 
the patient appeared utterly indifferent to them; they produced no 
appreciable effect. We prepared to place fr esh ones on the second 
region to which I have above alluded, namely, the thighs: the body- 
linen which covered them was raised, in order that the blistering 
plasters might be applied.—How was I struck with astonishment ! 
This patient, who for many days appeare xd to hear nothing, who 
had not the power to raise her eyelids, who constantly remained in 
one position, in whom even the skin only retained a semi-vitality—- 
under the action of the rubefacients which were brought into con- 
tact with it,—this patient contracted her fingers immediately over 
that part of her clothing on which they were resting, held it fast, 
opposed several times s her weak hand to those which desired to call 
her back to life. This most unexpected circumstance rec alled hope 
toow hearts; we perceived, with joy, these feeble movements of 
our patient, the only ones she had exhibited for many days: we 
took every precaution relative to the fear she thus silently expressed, 
and yet we were compelled to carry out the plan of treatment, 1b 
the hope of saving her. But we deceived ourselves ; there abso- 
lutely remained in ‘this interesti ng state, nothing but the feeling of 
modesty ; that alone had outlived “all others: the fresh blisters found 
ao vital spark to rally; when removed, a very slight redness only 
of the skin had been produced. This was in the evening; the naxs 
day, at dawn, the patient was no more. 
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LETTER XXIV. 


RELIGION, no less than reason, condemns the abits 
of solitudinarians. She requires the constart exer- 
cise of all the virtues. The habits spoken of are 
but the results of the most horrible and condemna- 
ble weaknesses. 

Religion requires of every one to preserve, as far 
as depends on ourselves, the gift of life which hds 
been made to us by the Author of Nature. When 
it occurs that a young person, dying from a per- 
severance in these vicious habits, leaves her friends 
to deplore her death, brought on by her own free 
will, [ fancy I hear the Author of Nature, when 
this unfortunate girl appears at his tribunal, ask of 
her what had become of the innocence and purity 
with which He had adorned her, as well as with - 
the charms which he had been willing to give her 
with so much munificence ? 

All things, even to her funeral obsequies, appear 
to speak loud! ly of the penalty reserved for such 
habits ; not that we need add to the vengeance of 
Nature—she has been severe enough already ; but 
truth appears to interdict the crown of lilies and 
white roses always destined for the tomb of virgini- 
ty. We may not even depose upon her last resting 
place the branch of myrtle destined for the tomb of 
the youthful bride—for she has never known mar- 
riage. A gloomy scabiuo growing beside it as 
though out of pity, will announce perhaps that a 
single tear may be shed for her. 

Happy the girl who is truly pious and truly wise: 
the future will smile on her, even as the present. 
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LETTER XXV. 

Jae youthfu! solitudinarian, then, xncws no hap» 
piness. Every day does she wancer farther from 
it. Once deprived of all the gifts of Nature—when 
once there is no return to cure nor to the restraint 
of the will, and there is a limit to both—how can 
she be happy? Can it be in making herself the 
ride and ornament of her family? No! for she 
bis neither wealth, beauty, mental accomplish- 
ments, nor virtue. Can it be by exemplary piety? 
She possesses not sufficient to sacrifice the weakness 
so dangerous to herself. Her vice is the god which 
entirely occupies her thoughts. Can it be by a 
brilliant alliance ? What man of worth would deign 
to seek her, ill and bowed down by infirmities ? Is 
it reserved to her to give birth to lovely children? 
No! for if, before she falls a sacrifice to her fatal 
passion, a husband should demand of her the hap- 
iness of becoming a father, he will in all proba 
bility but have the misery of being so, a misery 
which she must also feel, for the same day will 
shme upon the birth and the sad destiny of her 
chiidren—too weak to struggle against the new 
elements amidst which they will heneeforth have 
to struggle, or at least to live exempt from infirm 
ties." 


t It is well known that the fundamental idea of the system of 
Brown, that everything in Nature is exciting, physiologically speak- 
ing; that life is but the product of the excitation of living beings by 
tle matter amidst which they exist: from which he was iuclined to 
blieve, that doubtless there was sometimes a want, sometimes an exe 
ceas Of excitation, from which sprung all disease ; a sublime ~oncep- 
tion, but one to which the author, not knowing how to preserve the 
just medium, did not give that impulse which he might have done, 
Nevertheless, that very judicious observer, M. Chaussier, has lately 
made somo observatiors in the Hospital La Maternite, to which he 
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What signs, as I have already told you, had, it 
is true, given fear to your parents (you who are 80 
dear to them) that you might one day be reduced 
to such a state of misery. But was not this fear 
but the result of error? On the contrary, you will 
in your turn fulfill with all that satisfaction that 
follows them, the duties of a loving and watchful 


mother. - 


“ Ere yet her child has drawn its earliest breath, 
A mother’s love bogins—it giows till death ; 
Lives before life, with death not dies, but scems 
The very substance of immortal dreams,” 


But what evils would have followed such a 
fault! How dearly would it have cost you! What 
other maternal pleasures do not exist, which you 
could not have tasted! To the gift of life which you 
would have made to your child, how could you have 


added that of a strengthening and salutary nour- 
ishment ? What bosom, what proper milk could you 
have offered him, what strength could you have 
communicated to him, who-were yourself always 


is physician, which may throw much light upon the ideas of Brown, 
particularly relative to newly-born children. This learned professor 
has remarked, that of those children who die a short time after their 
birth, the greater number die of peripneumenia, occasioned by the 
novel impression of the air on their lungs, too delicate nut to be affect 
ed, Whatever precautions may be taken in this respect. . 
Hippocrates, or the author of the book “ Ou the Seventh Month of 
Preguaucy,” well observes that the greater number of children who 
are born at this age do not live; because, not being sufficiently devel- 
oped nor sufficiently strong, they suffer more than others from the 
changen passing into the air, and that they have yet to suller the evil of 
forty days, which kills many of those born at the proper period. The 
author of the same book also remarks, that at eight months finishes an 
inflammatory state both of mother and child. But the author of the 
“ Coagues ” also says, in his appendix to the cleventh volume, that they 
do not suffer from the pleurisy, pneumonia, and other maladies, before 
the age o? puberty, and that they need not be feared before that period. 
Truth and error have both their parts i» these assertions, The 
learned professor whom I have just named has judge the question. 
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suffering ? Whilst we observe virtucus mothers 
acquire, during lactation, charms which they did 
not possess be fore, * as though Nature had reserved 
them to make to them one day the amiable and 
just recompense for their excellent conduct and 
tenderness. Under such an error, you could not 
have poured out your love for your offspring in ten- 
der caresses; without virtue or merit of your own. 
how could you have brought them up? Finally, 
if nothing of this kind could have destroyed in you 
the feelings of a good mother, of a good wife, you 
would have been indeed to be pitied, since the 
very means of accomplishment was denied you. 

Not only would you have deprived, by your 
erime, and by the destruction of your health, these 
innocent objects of your life, from long enjoying 
the blessing of life; but yu yourself, already bear- 
ing in your bosom a disease of your lungs, death 
te death marching with you to the temple of 
Tymen, beneath pompous halts, to the torch of 
this god, to this garland so flattering to the hearts 
of mothers, would have added his m’ erable symp= 
toms ; and a despair, having scarcely the time te 
press you to his arms, your husband, his eyes filled 
with tears, his hands still clasping the flowers in 
tended for quite another use, your husband, your 
unhappy nusband, would have been compelle:l to 
exclaim over your tomb, his breast heaving with 
sighs, his eyes turned towards heaven— 


“I thought to sing a song of joy, 
But all my joy is flown; 
Thus does the biting blast destroy, 
The rose too carly blown. 
It loads the air with odorous breath, 
Beneath the cheering sur; 


* Hugues S¥ th: “ Guide to Mothers.” 
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But night’s cold winds assure its death 
When this bright course is run.”* 


But this mournful hymn, though well worthy of 
you, will not yet be heard; nuptiais which will ba 
celebrated under happier auspices, where reason 
the graces, and happiness will for ever bind Hy- 
men and Love with bands of flowers; deligious 
nuptials await you; your husband, like Pliny, will 
write to the authors of your mutual felicity, that is 
to say, from the parents from whom he will have 
received you— ‘‘ We thank you—-I, that she is my 
wife; she, that I am her husband; both, that yon 
have united two persons formed for one another.’’} 
Your husband. too, will never have experienced from 
you any other grief than that of having lost you; 
if, after a long wedded life you go first to await him 
in eternity. 

But if those, who like you, have been so favored 
by Nature; have nevertheless, need of so much 
wisdom and good qualities, both of head and heart, 
ug much ought they who appear, on the contra- 
ty, to have been forgotten; to be, so ‘to speak, 
n of Nature, ought they not to endeavor to 
obtain from constant watchfulness those charms 
and those means of pleasing which have been re- 
fused them. 

Socrates was accustomed to advise those young 
men who gazed at themselves in mirrors, if they 
were ugly, to alter that by virtue; and, if they 
were handsome, not to soil their beauty by vice. 
‘“ And in the same way it would be honest,” says 
Plutarch, “if the married woman, when she holds 
her mirror in her hand would thus speak to her 

* Grisset.—Epistle to a lady to console her for the loss of a pious 


daughter. 
t Pliny the younger to his aunt, Letter 19. Book IV 
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self if she te plain— ‘ What should T have been 
if I had been wicked also? And if she be hand- 
some, ‘What would have been my value if I had 
not been noble and chaste.’ For if plainness of 
features is loved for its grace and good morals, 
that is much more honor than if it were for beauty.” 

“Tf friendship,” as the Marchioness Lambert hag 
said, “is the reward of virtuous love, marriage is, 
in general, if not always, the recompense of vir- 
tious youth.” 

Esteem as frequently draws tighter the bonds of 
that happy social compact (marriage) as immorali- 
fy breaks them. Daily may we see women, de- 
prived of the advantages of beauty, inspire strong 
and double passions, because they deserve and give 
tise to esteem, and thus justify that lovely sentiment 
of one of the ancients, # Zeuxis, would have pre- 
sented me with a perfect beauty, the masterpiece 
of his pencil, but I love better to contemplate the 
virtue of a woman.* i 

“You are not born without agreeable qualities,” 
said the Marchioness Lambert to her daughter, 
“but you are not a beauty, this should induce you 
to make a provision of merit.” 

The women then who have not received grace, 
or wisdom, or charms of face, nor the precious fas- 
sinations of virtue and morality are as much to be 
pitied as those who are only beautifui. 

It has been remarked that after a certain age, 
women live much longer than men.j ‘Those who 


‘* Xenophon, Aconom, Words of Ischomachus to Scerates. 

t Although the villaze of Clery, in Clermontois, contained only 
twenty-five inhabitants, there were at the close of the year 1768, 
twelve persons in good health, who between them reckoned nine 
hundred and ninety three years tyo months. Of these there wore 
three men and nine woman.”—Journal Encyclopedique.—Seo Riche 
eraad’s Phisology, vol. 2 
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escape the dangers which ordinarily accompany 
that age, may almost rely on about eighty years, 
Now, if a young girl whose morals become corrupt 
at eighteen or twenty years does not fall beneath 
them, or drag out a weary existence, overburdened 
with infirmities, for the sixty years which may 
belong to her she must thank destiny, for her laws 
have been changed for her. 

I shall terminate all that I proposed to say to yon 
in these letters on the dangers of vicious habits, 
with that illustrious homage rendered to morality 
of all kind by the Presidentess de Brission, in her: 
eulogium of Madame de Sevigne. ‘ How easy is 
it? says the lady orator, “to be happy with 
simple manners, and how sweet it is to find hap 
piness in the love of our duties, in study, in toil. 
Amiable sex! who pass your lives in à dissipa- 
tion miscalled pleasure, and who destroy your 
sensibility by exhausting all frivolous amusements. 
Are you ignorant that there is a bright and sacred 
joy which ever satisfies the soul and never dis- 
gusts, the joy of self-esteem. Ah. if ever you 
shut yourself up in a circle of fruitless distrac- 
tions or capricious opinions, you will lose your 
best rights and your empire will be destroyed. 
Aspire, rather, at the same time, to give a tone 
to manners, customs, and tastes. Observation, my 
young patient, will show you the excellence of 
such advice.” %* 

* Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, that philosophic emperor, whose 
rank and power gave him so excellent an opportunity of appreciating 
what is called HAPPINESS of voluptuarians and real joys, which are 
the offspring of virtue and simplicity of manners. This prince, who 
was himself so virtuous, to whom the love and gratitude of the Roman 
people erected a temple,and of whom it was asserted that his friends 
divided his tablets at his death, whose leaves were regarded as pre- 


cious and sacred relics. Marcus Aurelius conceived simplicity of 
manners and chastity,so important to happivess, that the finest axioms 
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LETTERS TO MADAME * * # & 


LETTER I, 


Mavame,—It is not sufficient, as you tell me, te 
have saved from a great danger one of your daugh- 


relative thereunto, meet us every moment in his “ Collection ef 
Thoughts,” 
“fhe love of pleasure is often an illusion tous; but examina 
well, if we do not derive more satisfaction from nobility and tran- 
quility of the soul, liberty, simplicity, and sanctity of manners’ — 
Chapter 18, 

“Ornament your soul with humility, chastity, and indifference to 
everything, neither good nor bad.”—Chap. 27, par. 1. 

“You will soon die, and you have not yet attained morality.” 
(bid. par. 6. 

“Silence your imagination, restrain your desires, ayoid coyetuous 
ness, let your heart be master over itself.”—Ibid. par. 12. 

“Let no man be able to say of you that you are not humble nor 
honorable. Give the lic to whom shall entertain such an opinon; for 
all depends on yourself. Should any persuade you to renounce hu- 
mility or should prevent you from being good, only muster up a strong 
resolution rather to renounce life than virtue; for reason permits 
bothing else.”—Ibid. par. 16. 

“Avoid thinking yourself superior to all law, like the vicious em- 
perors; take care you are not wrecked; thereare too many exam= 
ples. Persist then in desiring to be humble, good, moral, grave, 
an enemy to foolish jesting, just, religious, benevolent, humane and 
firm in the practice of your duties; make constant efforts to be- 
come What philosophy will render you, Venerate the gods and be 
serviceable to men, life is short, the only advantage in living on earth 
is In living there in sauctity and being of utility to society.”—Ibid. 
par. 22. 

“ Purify your imagination.’—Par. 33. 

“They slay, they massacre, they curse their emperors. Will this 
prevent me from preserying a pure heart, wisdom, moderation and 
justice; Just as a stream of pure and clear water, which a passer-by 
chooses to curse, continues still to offer a salutary draught to him, 
What would you do to be able to have within yourself an imperish- 
able stream of happiness. You will have it if you ever cultivate in 
your heart a love of liberty, of benevelence, of simplicity and chasti- 
ty.”—Chap. 29, par, 11. 

“ Yes, what is respected most in this life is vanity, littleness, fashion, 
Faith, chastity, justice, truth, have quitted the earth and winged their 
way to heaven,” Chup. 33, par. 20. 
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ters; you ask me now, how you can for the future — 
prevent a similar evil from attending your other — 
childrez ? j 

This solicitude is honorable to you. Nothing | 
more merits praise than the attention of a mother | 
to keep and to bring up her children in the way of 
virtue. No; itis not sufficient to love them: you 
must be vigilant; your love must shed a light upon 
your duty ; and the latter, in its turn, must aid your- 
love. | i ` 

I shall on this subject give you all the advice uf 
my power. | | 

The vice to which we refer frequently commences 
at a very early age, that is to say, sometimes exists 
in young girls who would appear most unlikely 
subjects for it. 

Many ages back, the father of medicine remarked 
that children were subject to a species of itching, 
or burning of the sexual organs. | He even noticed 
it as one of the peculiarities of their age.* 

I have heard it said by a very high physician, 
that imprudent nurses, who were ignorant of the 
danger of these unnatural irritations, had often 
declared to him that, taking advantage of this fact 
noticed by the ane of medicine, they frequently 
had recourse to such practices to still the cries of 
their little charges. j 

Sabatier, whom Petit justly calls the Nestor of 
the French surgery, and to whom he had written, 
when he proposed to direct the attention of young 
people to the tombof Monte Cindre, to entreat him 


* After having detailed the affections of childret- >f an early age, — 
Hippocrates says, “Semioribus antem fientibus, tonsilla, verticul 
in occipitio, intro luxationes, anheJationes calculoruin generationes, 

_ lumbrici rotundi, ascarides, serrucæ, trimores glandularum cirea 
aures oblongi, satyriasmi, sturmæ et alia tubercula, maxime vers 
predicta. | 
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| ito acquaint him with the observations with whieh 
his long career in the art of cure had furnished him, 
touching solitary habits. Sabatier; I say, replied 
‘thus, amongst other things, to Petit: ‘‘ The most 

| frequent and terrible results of this vice, that I have 
‘seen, have been curvatures and distortions of the 
spine. My opinion has always been regarded as 
erroneous, on account of the youth of the sufferers ; 

| (know, from many recent confessions, that many 
have given way to it before the sixth year of their 
age.” And he adds, that a young girl of this age, 
presented him with a frightful example thereof. 
This young girl, twice cured by Doctor Moulot, 
and who at length fell a victim, was eight years 
ald. (Preceding Letters.) 

According to Doctor Campe, there died of this 
cause in the town of , a child of nine years, 

| after having become also blind. 
| Tissot cites many very young victims. 

Professor Moreau says, that he has had the 

opportunity of observing two little girls, of seven 

| years, whom a culpable negligence had left to 
indulge in solitary excitement, whose frequency 
and excess ultimately brought on exhaustion and 
consumption. 

Lastly, I have myself seen, in the children’s 
hospital at Paris, in 1812, a little girl of seven 

| years old, who gave herself up to this habit, to the 
greatest extent. She was deprived of nearly all 
her intellectual faculties. 

Age, therefore, must not deceive you. There is 
no age, in fact, whieh may not present us with 
examples of this imprudence. It is frequently 
observed in adolescence, at the period when nature 
is laboring for the development of the body; and 
again, when secretly she is preparing the organs 
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of fecundity; and how pernicious it must be m 
these two last instances. We observe this in youth 
and the following ages. 

Its first cause is in the natural constitution; itis 
truly in them a physical failing. With others, it is 
an acquired depravity ; it isa “fault converted into 
a habit, and, consequently, into a vice. 

With others, again, this imprudence is the result 
of a disease more powerful than reason, and in this 
case, perhaps, only deserves the name of weakness, 

Lastly, there are those with whom this excess 
becomes the most deplorable, as well as the most 
humiliating of all evils, by whom it has been spon- 
taneously sought, or brought on by chance causes, 
In all cases, however, what is it but a species of 
madness? But, whatever name we may apply to 
this great evil, it is a matter of moment to prevent 
or stop it. 

You have not waited for this advice, so much 
are you attracted by the liveliest motives; and you 
have made to yourself these austere reflections :— 
that the indifferent and careless mother, who 
neglects those things which one day may be of 
the greatest impor tance to the morality of her 
daughter is the indirect cause of her destruction, 
and, if the expression may be allowed, makes the 
first attempt against her honor. 

Alas! if filial piety does not recognise the neces» 
sity of respecting and cherishing their parents, 
when they are rather to be pitied than blamed, do 
not those, who by a culpable carelessness allow 
their children to fall into a vice which must ruin 
them, expose themselves one day to hear the des- 
pairing ery of their child, who penched from the 
crime:—‘‘ Woe to her who destroyed me! woe te 
ber that destroyed me !’’* 


* Provencal soirees, 


“ How barbarous !”? will another unfortunate more 
calmly exclaim; “the parents, the masters, the 
friends, who did not warn me of the danger to 

which this vice leads.” * 

It is so indisputable a fact, that the happiness 
of children depends on the attention paid to keep 
them in innocence and virtue; that we frequently 
hear in society, young persons, whe were born to 
be estimable women, complain, ani express the 
greatest regret at their neglect of knowledge and 
morality after the loss of the mother, who would, 
doubtless, have inculcated their laws, and exclaim 
that they lost all when they lost their mother. 
I have heard such a complaint. I have heard ‘it 
from the mouth of a young lady, twenty-two 

ears of age: “ Alas! my mother, my poor mother ; 

lost all when I lost my mother!” exclaimed 
she; confessing by these words that, had Heaven 
preserved her, she would have watched over, and 
kept her from a crime which -had in fact decided 
her doom. 

Is it criminal thus to regret virtue? A mother, 
negligent on this point, is so much the more rep- 
tehensible since, generally, everything smites 
against the innocence of her daughter: her heart, 
her inexperience, and perfidious advice. 

The loss of that gem of price, innocence, or 
virtue, always follows closely on the habit con- 
cerning which you seek my advice, that you may 
watch, like a worthy mother, over the purity of 
your children. It lights up in young persons the 
most imperious and tempestuous passions. It, in 
a measure, brings puberty in infancy, and what a 
future is promised by such a derangement of ages! 


* Letters published by Dr. Deuissin Duk reuil. 
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That of possessing no youth, as I have already 
shown ; after haying had no infar ty, that of eter- 
nal celibacy, or the not less horrit.e destiny of 
being infallibl y the victims of husbands who do 
not love them, for the reason that they are without 
charm or attraction for him. For, according te 
_ the very just reflections of a learned physician : 

“ In order that a woman shall be the true com- 
panion of man, that she may ensure to herself that 
loving gl aa over her family, which nature wills 
that she should have, it is necessary that all her 
faculties should have had the opportunity of ma- 
turing themselves by observation, by experience, 
and by reflection; it is necessary that by nature 
she should have gone over all that chain of im- 
pressions, whose entire forms, if I may so express 
myself, the true provision for the voyage of life. 
Without this, passing from a premature adoles- 
cence to an old age still more premature, there is 
scarcely any interval between the childishness of 
the first age and that of the last; and in both she 
is equally a stranger to the true blessings of life; 
she only knows its bitterness and sorrow.’’* 

The natural arrival of puberty, on the contrary, 
leaves to the body both the time and means to 
perfect itself, to .offer itself such as it should be 
found, and to bring with it, as a recompense, 
vigor, energy, and, so to speak, a freshness of feel- 
mg (another expression of the philosopher I have 
just quoted), from which the whole life obtains its 
happiness. 


* Cabanis.—Connection between the physical and moral in mam 
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Tue signs which would betray the habii of im- 
croper irritation in children of a tender age, have 
net, I believe, attracted much the attention of 
physicians, and the effects of such irritation on 
such young subjects is not generally known. The 
precaution of oasa visiting these tender 
beings during their sleep, and the forbidding nurses 
or servants , to Aiea they are entrusted, to allow 
them, under any pretence, to irritate themselves in 
the manner of which I shall speak: such are near- 
y the only means for preventing in their origin a 
habit which, insignificant in appearance at first, 
may in the end produce the most melancholy con- 
sequences. 

But the same is not the case in the more ad- 
ranced stages of life; numberless signs announce 
the fatal habits ; its results are as evident as they 
are terrible ; and the difficulty of its cure demands 
much care and much art. Warm climates, a toc 
beral diet, an unoccupied life, and certain tem- 
peraments, predis pose to it. 

Peculiarity of constitution, the mode of life, and 
temperament, are the fields for all the passions, 
They there are sown, there they abound, there 
they develope with all their energy, or only show 
themselves there rarely or feebly, according to 
whether their soil is or is not propitious 

The effects of this natural law may 1u truth be 
advantageously modified by education, religion, 
habit and the example of virtue, and by a proper 
mode of living, but this law exists none the less. 

Three species of temperament appear particu- 


larly to Cispose to the most seductive as well as 
12% 
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the most dangerous of the passions, and anse- 
quently to its excesses, its errors, and consecuently 
the error of solitu:te 

The first is in the female, (of whom I particu- 
larly speak here); and is that which physicians 
have named the uterine temperament. This tem- 
perament results from the influence of the organ 
of gestation over the physical and moral habits— 
particular predilections, sometimes only give us 
notice of it. 

ie second, is the sanguine bilious tempera- 
ment: the third, the sanguine melancholic. 

Beauty or plaimness, tallness or shortness of 
stature are not particularly peculiar to either of 
these two latter temperaments. With regard to 
the signs which characterise them, (I only speak 
of females), the female of sanguine bilious tem- 
perameut, has blonde or chesnut hair, blue or light 
brown eyes, a quick and bold gaze, full face, 
cheeks and lips highly colored, teeth good and 
well disposed and covered with so pure an enamel 
as nothing seems to tarnish; the bosom is well 
formed and developed without being too much so; 
her body and limbs unite flexibility with strength, 
her hips are far apart, her physiognomy announ- 
ces health, vivacity, gaiety, candor, generosity, 
wit, and the love of pleasure; but at the same 
time an aptitude for useful afid serious occupa- 
tions ; but little disposition for grief, and power to 
support it, without, however, being insensible to 
it, if she finds that she must meet it. 

Thus, by the happy alliance that nature has 
made in her advantages of the simple b lious tem- 
perament with those of the simple sanguine, the 
virtues, the most important to society, the condi- 
tions most necessary for her happiness form her 
portion. 
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The female or young girl destined to live under 
the influence of the sanguine melancholic temper- 
ament, has received from nature, brown or black 
hair, eyebrows and large eyes also either brown 
or black. The eyes are usually somewhat set 'm 
their orbits, and not prominent or on a level with 
the face. The color of the features is much less 
than in the preceding case; her skin seems of a 
mere loose tissue, of a less lively tint, sometimes 
of the color of milk, which cor. tains a certain 
quantity of water, at other times, somewhat dull, 
her face is rather thin than full and oftener oval 
than round, ordinarily, she has neither too much 
or too little of embonpoint, nevertheless, her 
bosom is usually more fully developed ; the periodi- 
cal evacuations are longer and more abundant with 
her than with those of the sanguine bilious tem- 
perament, because, according to physicians, she 
perspires more than the latter; she is as witty as 
the other, but she makes use of this gift less fre- 
quently and less familiarly. Genius with her is 
often united to wit; on her countenance we may 
read that she possesses both; we read too, there, 
the elevation of feeling and the predominance of 
reason, and her heart, in fact, generally possess 
them. She has graces, but they are of noble qual- 
ity, more severe than. lively, more reserved and 
sentimental than brilliant, very sensitive, very irri- 
table; modesty, circumspection and high feeling 
always accompany her; nothing appears to her a 
greater happiness than to love and to be loved with 
all the powers of the soul, without end or change; 
she is fidelity itself, she is all love and yet there 
are none who so tardily give away their affections, 
or are so wary of confidence ; none fear to be de- 
ceived or abandoned more than she ; none would 
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be more deeply nor more profoundly affected. In 
grief, her sorrows are more silent than expressed, 
her gaze pierces the very ee of her heart. 

Without principle, without education, or in the 
road to vice; a person of this character does not 
pause at ordinary faults—on the other hand when 
favored by a virtuous eduction she is not half 
virtuous, she is the honor of humanity. 

But how dearly does nature sell to her these 
great advantages. If reason or other favorable 
circumstances do not promptly come to her aid in 
the various advefsities of life, no one more easily 
suffers the violent attacks of ‘despair. If she be 
not properly educated in religion on one more easily 
passes the limits of veritable piety ; lastly, no kind 
of organization appears more likely to produce the 
vice of which I am writing, than this sanguine 
melancholic temperament. 

Nevertheless, nature, without ceasing to be the 
same, presents itself under so many forms, that we 
frequently cannot recognise it without a constant 
habit of observation. 

Assisted by fatal circumstances, the solitary vice 
may also take its victims from amongst those of 
other temperaments than those J have just des- 
cribed ; certain climates, the mode of living, some 
species of temperament, are in truth causes which 
may predispose to dangerous secret habits; although 
these causes may be insufficient of themselves to 
produce them; but there are others who give the 
fatal impulse ; these are the corrupt advisers, the 
criminal seducer of miserable wretches, who are 
themselves a prey to them, and whose destiny ap- 
pears to be corrupt, and to ‘be corrupted. 

But from whatever cause the crime originates 
these are the ordinary signs by which we may re- 
cognise them. 
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The young girl who gives way to it loses her 
color, grows emaciated, does not increase in pro- 
portion to her age; from time to time she com- 
lains of pains in the chest, stomach, and back; of 
ae without there being any known cause to 
give rise to such symptoms. She grows weak, her 
color alters more and more; her eyes, mouth, her 
-walk, her mode of speaking, all her features, all 
her carriage in fact bespeak languor and indif- 
ference. Menstruation comes on either too much 
or too little, amidst nervous affections, and other 
serious derangements of health, with which ıt 
would not have been accompanied if the patient 
had been moral in:her conduct; the periods cf this 
periodical evacuation are prolonged or becume too 
frequent, sometimes, they are changed into true 
hemorrhages, and generally are much more in 
quantity than ordimarily. From this may result in 
a longer or shorter period of time, an habitual 
deranged state of the womb, and consquently a 
sufficient cause for all the affections or aecidents to 
which this organ is liable.* Some solitudinarians 
have nervous affections, blue devils, pains in the 
lower part of the belly, and the whites; their eyes 
appear sunk ; they are encircled with a black ring: 
sometimes they approach to that state which we 
call strabismus, or appear improperly turned from 
the alteration of the nerves which are distributed 
to the muscles which move them—in fact they 
partially squint; all their faee assumes a sombre 
aspect, an old and care-worn expression; from 


* Alphonse Servi, remarks in his excellent Treatise on the Loss of 
Blood, that when menstruation is excessive in young girls, it is of 
great importance not to allow this affection to establish itself; for 
that it may in the end, be productive of sterility or abortion,—-Les- 
eons on the Loss of Blood, page 1, and seg. 
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weakness they cannot hold themse-ves upright, 
at other times their body does really curve, at first 
insensibly, but afterwards very manifestly ; they 
have fever, their hands are almost always damp 
with perspiration, burning, or else icy cold; in the 
end they become dry, cracky, trembling and with- 
out power; their arms are characterised by the 
same peculiarities; the skin is rigid and crepitant; 
they daily lose that soft and elastic roundness 
which one feels in touching the skin of persons 
who enjoy health; they are often also bathed in 
perspiration during the whole night. 

The teeth of some break; the ‘enamel looks as if 
it were cracked, or it is broken into small notches 
like those of a fine saw, results of their close 
pressure and grinding one against another, oc- 
casioned by the convulsions which almost always 
accompany the acts of solitary indulgence. 

This grinding of the teeth, sometimes takes place 
with avery great noise. One of the patients whose 
history 1 have reported in the former letters, and 
whom I shall designate under the title of the bath 
patient, exhibited this peculiarity in an extreme 
degree, in the convulsions which came on every 
moment, that one could not listen to it without 
shivering. 

Everything bespeaks in these persons exhatistion, 
and is indicative of sadness , ennui, and disgust; 
they are timid; but it is not the amiable timidity 
of modesty and chastity, which is very different 
from what they display. 

The timidity natural to a young person is an 
ornament to her; theirs overwhelms them; they 
are more confused than timid, nothing pleases or 
interests them, neither the society of their relations 
or companions, nor dancing, nor the occupations of 
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their sex and age. . E.epose, indolence, and soAtude, 
of which they are at once the sad lovers ard vic- 
tims, alone have charms for them. Not only do we 

not observe in them a desire for marriage, but on 
the contrary, we remark a prejudice against that 
happy state so conformable to the laws of nature, 
and the weakness of women who appear so much 
toneed support. Numberless pustules sometimes 
make their appearance and inscribe in hideous 
characters their passions on their brow, when one 
‘would only expect to read soft modesty and decent 
amiahbility. 

They frequently avoid the gaze of visitors; they 
are often embarrassed when one suddenly ap- 
proaches them. 

There are others on the contrary in whom this 
habit inspires a determined love for the most dis- 
sipated life and who plunge into the most fearful 
lebaucheries. 

These unhappy persons do not certainly always 
present all the symptoms I have enumerated. 
There are many, as is the case in other diseases, 
who do net exhibit always, or in so marked a man- 
ner, all the symptoms of this morbid state into 
which they are not a whit the less brought; but the 
appearance of the symptoms, the long catalogue of 
which l have just traced, ought to be sufficient to: 
call the attention of a mother who knows the ex- 
tent of her Holy Ministry ; and her vigilance will 
soon tell her whether her daughter is still virtuous. 

But I ought not to omit to say also, that though 
golitary vice can give rise to the alterations of 
jealth and present all the symptoms which I have 
named, they may also be the result of many af 
fections, altogether independent of this predilece 
tion, Convulsions determined by worms, natural 
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attacks of hysteria, and many other causes can for 
example be the cause of rupture and grinding of 
the teeth, or of inequalities in their edges; but 
some notice should always be taken of them unti 
we are assured of their true cause. 

A mother cannot therefore have too much pre 
dence in TERY ing her suspicions, by herself watch 
ing her daughter, or consulting a physician. 

Sometimes a disease and the fatal habit may to 

gether threaten the life of a young girl; the danger 
is then stil! sreater—let her parents hasten to reme- 
dy both the disease and the habit, or else let them 
prepare her funeral. 

This complication has often been the cause of 
the aliy of medical skill and fruitless regrets. 

But if the fatal habit exist—how may we succeed 
in destroying it. I will reply to this question in 
succeeding letters 


LETTER JII. 


I sant only speak in this place, Madame, of the 
moral and hygeinic means, by the aid of which the 
mother of a family may save her daughter from 
the peril in which I have supposed her to bes for 
these are the only means to which she can conve- 
niently have recourse. From what I have already 
told you in one of my preceding letters, as the 
kind of constitution with which a young girl is 
gifted, may prove the first cause of her passion, it 
is important in the first place to get her under the 
most favorable conditions for. the design conceived, 

In fact, if the, young solitudinarian is particularly 
remarkable for one of the temperaments I have des» 
‘eribed, if she owe her error to that, what can we 
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reasonably expect from morality alone, against a 
passion, or, to speak more correctly, against an 
affection whose source is in, and may be exclusive- 
ly in, the physical organization? We may employ 
in vain, to obtain the desired result, observations, 
reproaches and entreaties of all kinds : in vain in 
sach entreaties: may we cite the most convincing 
examples ; if we do not endeavor to quiet the fluids, 
to bring back the sensibility of the nerves to a 
more moderate type, the passion will certainly re- 
mau, spite of all the moral powers called in to op 
pors i% 

l do not deny, that religion and morality may 
exercise the most powerful and useful influence on 
the passions; but I beseech you to remark, that 
religion and morality will most generally be power- 
less, if medicine—to which, besides, morality is so 
losely united—did not prepa we the way for their 
wiumph, by first giving her advice as to the mode 
of modifying the temperament. 


à Are not the different physical constitutions and the different mö- 
al qualities of man, at the different epochs of his life, incontestible 
roofs of the influence of organization on the origin of the passions. 
Feeble and lymphatic infancy is timid and without virtue; fiery 
youth is affectionate and courageous; mature age, called the age of 
cousistency, is judicious and ambitious ; cold old age observes and 
judges ; the patriareh, arrived at the extreme of life, withered and 
debilitated, is as fearful and as unfitted for the labor of the mind as 
infancy. We rarely view men with such privileges as S nhoclesg, 
Baint Evremond, Fontenelle, and Voltaire. The gre? ess of soul 
which distinguished these men is no more the duc of t’.e centenarias 
than vigor «f body. I do nut believe, either, that we have ever seep 
two examples like that of the King of Pertugal, who, in person, at the 
age of ninety, gained a victory in which fifty thousand of his enemies 
for ever bit the dust. A man wae yesterday a sage, to-day he is a 
fanatic; and why? A burning bilious fever has seized him, or per- 
haps a vary small portion of one of the membranes is slightly inject 
el, and this injection cannot be even seen after death. (Vepfer de 
Apoplexia, Morgayini, Epistle 7.) And lastly, how often has bee. es 
iublished the dependence of the passions and habits on constitutos 
mace the immortal “ Treatise on Air Water, ard Localities,” up “9 
bur own days. 
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We cannot easily change a primitive organiza 
tion, but we may hope to amend it by time and 
necessary care; and we have always this advan- 
tange, in doing what is necessary, that if we do 
not evidently change a constitution already vicious 
we may at least set some bounds to its influence 
and excitements. 

The different antiphrodisacs, so puffed up by some 
persons, have rather been vaunted by credulity 
than from prudence and experience. They do xot 
moderate the temperament, they destroy it; they 
do not regulate Nature, they stifle her. If we 
have recourse to them, save to prevent very great 
evils, their use may give rise to others no less se- 
rious, 

When, then, in a young selitudinarian, all an- 
nounces that predominance of the uterine, sanguino- 
bilious, or sanguino-melancholic disposition, we 
ought to renounce almost absolutely the employ- 
ment of the dangerous preparations of lead, opium, 
aconite, hemlock, and all of thisclass. These sub- 
stances act through the brain, exercising over it, the 
heart, and the general system, the most noxious in: 
fluence. 

Bleeding, judiciously employed—that is to say, 
if the patient be not too much weakened, or low 
—may prove an useful auxiliary to simple hyge- 
inic means, but the necessity or inutility of its em- 
ployment can only be decided by physicians. 

The diet of such an individual should. be bread, 
a little fresh, containing if possible some rye 
flour; mild, diluent, and refreshing vegetables, such 
as spinage, beet-root, sorrel, roots of scoroma, rad- 
ishes, &c.; melons, gourds; fruits perfectly ripe, 
such as cherries, plums, pears, red gooseberries, ore 
e should, in their seasous, form part of their 

iet. 
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She should drink, frequently during the day, 
water containing a sufficient quantity of syrups of 
some of these fruits, and particularly the syrup of 
gooseberry, orange, and citron: buttermilk, also, 
from the cow, in every pint of which should be put 
twenty grains of nitre-nitrate of potash ; occasional- 
ly. some orgeat, emulsions prepared withont heat 
from seeds, and sufficiently flavored with acidula- 
fed syrups of citron, gooseberry, and pomegranate. 

The ordinary drink at meals should be a cold 
and light infusion of liquorice-root water slightly 
sweetened, or spring water alone. She should ab- 
stain from eating acid vegetables, such as celery, 
eabbage, artichokes, asparagus, as well as some 
other vegetable substances in which this property 
exists; such, for example, as mustard, &c. 

Among fruits. she should avoid peaches, and 
strawberries ; of roots, garlic, onion, black truffles, 
skirret. She should also abstain from fish, shell- 
fish, craw-fish, crabs, and other crustacea. 

Nevertheless, as too frugal and too temperate a 
diet will not suit exclusively a person necessarily 
already enfeebled by so powerful a cause of dis- 
ease and exhaustion ; and as, moreover, too debili- 
tating and too severe a diet, far from extinguishing 
the passions or regulating the imagination, often 
only produces opposite effects, in increasing the 
action of the brain—some animal substances must 
be added to the above diet—even beef itself; but 
generally roast or boiled white meats would be pre- 
ferred, such as lamb, veal, chicken; nevertheless, 
proportionately, to the vegetable substances which 
the patient takes, which should be much more in 
quantity than the former. 

She must particularly abstain from all the meats 
called black, from game kept too long; fer they 
aie acrid, strong, and irritating. 
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As the principal effect which we seek in these 
cases is to soothe and calm, it may readily be 
conceived that we ought not in any way to per- 
mit the use of spirituous liquors, coffee, nor avy 
aromatic substance, and nothing of the kind should 
enter iuto the preparation of their dishes. 

In general, the diet of all young girls, however 
pure may be their morals, and whatever may be 
the nature of their constitution, (their age being 
that of puberty, and they being in the plenitude of 
their functions and vigor of health) should be full 
and sufficient, rather than delicate; temperate, 
rather than stimulant; unless thny are naturally 
debilitated or invalids. A simple and well-regu- 
lated mode of living is not only of great impor- 
tance in disease ; it is so in everr position of life. 

For, if it assists in restoring \:ealth when it is 
lost, it also preserves it when it 13 possessed. 

If it produce a return to mo ality when it ia 
neglected, it preserves it before i; is destroyeu. 

It gives firmness to and recals reason, just as ‘ 
prevents or disperses madness in a patient. 

“Let those who deny,” observes one of the 
princes of medicine, ‘‘ that the difference of diet 
renders some temperate, others dissolute; some 
chaste, others incontinent ; some mild, others 
quarrelsome ; some diffident, others arrogant ; let 
those, I say, who deny this truth come to me; let 
them follow my advice in eating and drinking, and 
I promise them that from it they shall draw great 
assistance for mora] philosophy ; they shall feel 
their mental faculties increase, they shall acquire 
more genius, better memory, more prudence, and 
more diligence,’’* ; 

The patients of whose diet I have just spokes 


¢ 


* Galea, translated from the French of Tissot, 
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should, as often as possible, take a bath, for about 
half an hour, of tepid water, or of water simply 
with the chill off, and particularly in rivers, when 
situation and season will permit. 

The water of the bath, by dissolving and carrying 
off the saline particles, as well as other organic mat- 
ter which both the insensible and visible perspiration 
deposits on the pores and exhalent and absorbent 
orifices of the skin, thus takes from them a cause of 
imitation which, sympathetically, might excite other 
organs, In this way, baths are not less preservers 
of chastity than they are the first of cosmetics. 

The patients, however, should not take cold 
baths if they cough, and if they feel pains in the 
chest : they should take them at long intervals if 
they produce such effects, or replace them by baths 
of about $5 or 96 Fahrenheit. 

‘Tepid baths may be productive of a result as 
advantageous as prompt. (says a physician who 
specially employed himself in ascertaining the 
advantages of baths for females) that of dissipa- 
ling, as though by an enchantment, a nervous state 
amidst which the economy seems to be preparing 
in secret the storm of passion. And,” he contin- 
ues, ‘when hesitating between the suggestions 
of voluptuousness and the honors of virtue, the 
young girl with her pallid tint, her discolored lips, 
her eyes moistened with involuntary tears, seeks 
solitude and yields to melancholy reveries ; a long 
tepid bath weakens the causes o° this organiza- 
tion, moderates rather than opposes the prematurely 
excited powers, until, in accordance with duty, 
modesty permits her yielding to the most delight- 
ful and tender of all the passions ”* 


* Marie de Saint-Urslin —Letters of a Physician concerning the 
influence of the dress of Women on their Mauuers aud Health, and 
the necessity of the habitual use of Baths. 
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should, as often as possible, take a bath, for about 
half an hour, of tepid water, or of w ater simply 
with the chill off, and particularly i in rivers, when 
situation and season will permit. 

The water of the bath, by dissolving and carrying 
off the saline particles, as well as other organic mat- 
ter which both the insensible and visible perspiration 
deposits on the pores and exhalent and absorbent 
orifices of the skin, thus takes from them a cause of 
irritation which, sympathetically, might excite other 
organs. In this way, baths are not less preservers 
of chastity than they are the first of cosmeties. 

The patients, however, should not take cold 
baths if they cough, and if they feel pains in the 
chest ; they should take them at long intervals if 
they produc e such effects, or replace them by baths 
of about $5 or 96 Fahrenheit. 

'‘ Tepid baths may be productive of a result as 
advantageous as prompt, (says a physician who 
speci ially employed himself in ascertaining the 
advantages of baths for females) that of dissipa- 
ting, as though by an enchantment, a nervous state 
amidst which the economy seems to be preparing 
in secret the storm of passion. And,” he contin- 
ues, ‘when hesitating between the suggestions 
of voluptuousness and the honors of virtue, the 
young girl with her pallid tint, her discolored ‘lips, 
her eyes moistened with involuntary tears, seeks 
solitude and yields to melancholy reveries ; a long 
tepid bath weakens the causes o° this organiza- 
tion, moderates rather than opposes the prem: aturely 
excited powers, until, in accordance with duty, 
modesty permits her yie elding to the most delight- 
ful and tender of all the passions ”* 


* Marie de Saint-Urslin —Letters of a Physician concerning the 
influence of the dress of Women on their Manuers aud Health, aud 
tho necessity of the habitual use of Baths. 
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The eflect of these means would bo considera 
bly strengthened by the application of a ft # 
leeches to the seat of the irritation, previously a 
the use of the bath; and where no inflammati +y 
symptoms have as yet exhibited themselves, eituer 
in the chest or other sensitive part, the patient 
should be induced to take gentle exercise in the 
open air, which has an equally beneficial i.fluence 
on the mind aiid health; and it appears to me, 
that these two latter remecies—the bath and ex- 
ercise,—tend strongly to the preservaticn of good 
morals ; as it may te recollected, that the zhaste 
Susanna is represented at her bath, and that god- 
dess, also, who among the ancients was) said to 
preside over chastity, is generally drawn, either 
in the enjoyment of the chace or partaking with 
her nymphs in the pleasure of the bath. 

A change of climate, also, where attainable, 
should not be omitted, particularly if the one to 
whic.\ the patient has been accustomed should 
have Seen a warm one, and consequently disposed 
to exc te the passions. 

Hip; crates, who, after a lapse of twenty-two 
centuries, is still regarded as the chief of physi- 
cians, hi t remarked, that childhood is of longer 
duration, 2nd puberty more greatly protracted, 
where hot winds do not prevail, and where the 
breeze is coul in spring and autumn; but that the 
eastern climes tend to raise immoderate passions.* 

* In warm climates, puberty comes on at a very early age. Maho 
met married Fatima when sbe was only eight years of age, and at 
nine she was a motber. A common occurrence im the eastern re- 
gions.—Annales des Voyages. 

According to some medical authorities, the furor uterus and un 
ceasing erections oppertain only to castern climates; and Cabanis 
reports, that suoh diseases are very frequent in hot and dry coun 


tries, while they are never met with in moist and cool ones.—Jtap 
port du Physique et du Moral Influence des Climates. 
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Finally, those young persons whom it may be 
presumed are subject to violent excitement, or 
who may have already experienced their effects— 
particularly the solztary,—ought not to s cep on 
feather beds. for such indulgence induces and en- 
courages lascivious feelings. 

Their beds, on the contrary, should be as hard 
as they can well bear, stuffed, indeed, with horse- 
hair, or straw, and this almost immediately in 
contact with their bodies. It should be large, so 
as to enable them frequently to change their po- 
sition; and, by such means, avoiding a prejudi- 
cial heat. This precaution is neither so ridicu- 
lous nor minute as may at first appear, since it 
has been recommended by the most celebrated 
physicians. A cool bed strengthens, while a warm 
one enervates. And, lastly, invalids of this de- 
scription should remain in bed as short a time as 
possible, 


LETTER lV. 


Rincworms, and sundry other cutaneous disorders, 
as well as those affecting the mucous membranes, 
with which and the external skin there is a very 
great affinity, sometimes engender passicns of a 
factitious and exciting nature, utterly independent 
of the mind, and consequently produce, ovcasion 
ally, those secret habits among young women, 
who but for that, would be exceedingly chaste. 
I have met with more than one example of ths 
description, and even some women, advanced in 
years, and divested of those feelings which attach- 
ed them in youth, have complained of taese irrita- 
tions, when it has happened that their skins hays 
been subjected to similar disorders. 
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Pains should be taken to ascertain whether such 
affections exist in a girl whose morals have been 
Vitiated, a should she ever have been subjected to 
them, if she has only been partially cured, and in 
all such cases, the remedy ought to be directed 
solely to their entire removal, and the virtuous 
morals of the patient would add greatly to the 
eficacy of the prescription. For this purpose, 
leeches might be successfully applied where the 
inflammation is violent; a bath might be used of 
a moderate heat, in which also, a small quantity 
of sulphur of potash might be beneficially infused; 
also the frequent use of mild lotions, together with 
a diet of aperieut vegetables, such as spinach 
beet-root, chicory, chervil, and watercresses, all 
of which are anti-scorbuties ; and form an admira- 
ble substitute for medicine. Change of air too, and 
if necessary, of country; attention to the clothes 
best fitted to perspiration; exercise, and those 
amusements most agreeable to the mind, are 
admirable elements in the art of healing these 
diseases. 

A secret impulse to imprudent excitements ia 
sometimes tc be accounted for, in irregular men- 
struations, where the hemorrhoidal flow is re- 
strained ; in the acil and stimulating ichor of the 
whites; or iri some peculiar int ternal disorganizas 
tion, all which, however, have ‘yielded to tho pro- 
er treatment of these various accidents. It 1S, 
Leweyer, essential in all such derangement to take 
the advice of the best physicians, as they require 
different modes of treatment, and such as the quack 
is unable to prescribe, not only on account of their 
various natures, but also by reason of their causes 
and results; as for instance. in judging of ringe 
worms, it is necessary to determine whether they 
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owe their origin to a scrofulous or scorbutic habit 
of the body, &c. 

These observations on the dispositions which may 
lead to secret habits, and on the regimen to be ob- 
served in the effort to alloy such dispositions, as 
also in reference to those excitements from which 
such habits sometimes spring,—these remarks, I 
repeat, are nearly all that lie within the province 
of the medical man to acquaint a mother with. But 
there is still another class of considerations that 
belong solely to her, and which are not a whit less 
important than those I have been discussing, but 
these must form the subject of subsequent letters. 


LETTER V. 


While we are bestowing the best attention on the 
temperament, the regimen, and the particular affec- 
tions (should any exist) of the young solitary, the 
chief remedy which it is advisable to impress on 
her, is that she should form a resolution to resist 
secret excitement, and avoid those impure thoughts 
that so constauly beset her; as without such a 
determination, all other efforts would be vain. Oh, 
may she form and adhere to such resoluticn; she 
would be sure of her reward ; and what triumph 
can be so worthy of a young girl, as that of 
chastity. . 

The mother herself must supply the next neces- 
sary description of aid on a point wherein she is the 
best and most powerful a-biter, namely, in the 
marriage of her daughter; and it is devoutly to be 
wished that she may be enabled to effect this if the 
decay of the young patient be not already too far 
advanced, and if she be yet free from ary serious 
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x Jammation of the chest, or any other organic affec- 
tion arising from such deplorable habits. Marriage 
would offer a desirable refuge to her if she be capa- 
bie of attaching herself to a husband. And the 
parent who loves her child ought to do all in her 
power to promote such a union, provided there be 
a fair promise of happiness, and that it would bear 
the approving test of reason. If the best of our 
physicians so frequently recommended this, how 
much more is it to the interest of the mother to 
prescribe it. Should, however, the union of the 
daughter be impracticable, it would then be a 
arental duty to point out to the unhappy child 
se extremely pernicious and immoral is the 
course she has been pursuing, and that it is not 
only an error but a hemous crime in her to give 
way to such indulgences, forbidden alike both b 
decency and reason. 

When such a vice has so far possessed itself of 
the faculties of those who indulge in it, they ought 
never to be left alone, until time and the strictest 
vigliance shall have triumphed over their punish- 
ments. There are numerous instances wherein this 
constant attention and unceasing solicitude have been 
crowned with success, and we have seen anxious 
mothers sharing their beds with their daughters 
already on the hich road to the grave from such 
fatal indulgences, by which means alone, they nave 
teen ‘snatched from death. The trial is doubtlessly 
one of difficulty, but it has had the desired effect, as 
the fo.lowing case selected from many will attest. 
“Miss ——, a young lady fifteen years of age, 
-had, while under her father’s roof, fallen insensibly 

sort of imbecile indiocy, Ww hile the cause of 
amity had not even ‘Bask suspected; she 
ly lest her ruddy hue of health, togetiier 
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with the spirits and vivacity so common tu girls of 
her age. Her parents place’ her at a boarding- 
school, in the vain hope that her intellectual 
faculties might be restored in the society and 
companionship of her schoolfellows, and the gover- 
hess was instructed that the parents’ object was 
not so much the attainment of further scholastic 
acquirements for their daughter, as her being 
brought forward with that lady-like carriage and 
bearing as might enabie them to present her to 
society ; but alas, such moderate desires, aided by 
all the cares of the mistress of the establishment, 
herself a woman of the world, were not, for some- 
time, to be realized; the energies of the young lady 
became daily more weakened and obscure; when 
all of a sudden the governess discovered that her 
young pupil was imbued with a secret and pernicious 
vice. She shuddered at the consequences, and trem- 
bled for the fate of her other pupils. From this 
moment, however, she determined on sleeping with 
her young invalid, and never in day-time suffered 
her to be absent from her, under any preteuce, for 
amoment; she reasoned with her in a friendly man- 
ner, but with great firmness, and pointed out the 
danger she was rushing into. Her solicitude was 
not altogether unavailing, and she still hoped that 
recovery was possible; and indeed, after a few 
months exercise of these unceasing precautions, 
the anxious parents were enabled to introduce into 
sor ety, not merely a common place young lady, 
bur a woman really endowed with mind, with health 
and. reason, in short a truly amiable woman. 

Tne mother of such a ~irl should not only be as 
it were a part of her wardrobe, but actually her 
shadow; when any dange: threatens the young off- 
spring oc the fowl, she does not confine herself to 
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vain terrors, but actually protects them under the 
coveriug of her wings. 

After the happy results of the watchfulness of 
which I have just given an instance, the best 
method that maternal tenderness could adopt, 
would be a gentle persuasion to prevent any 
further attack of so dangerous an enemy; and the 
mother indeed is the only person that could reasop 
effectually with her daughter, as it is not likely that 
such a subject could be mooted by any one else. — 

It frequently happens that girls of highly sus- 
ceptible dispositions and lively imaginations be- 
come the victims of solitary habits, and in such 
cases it is highly necessary that the mother 
should be particularly watchful, and should the 
child be virtuous, the danger of her falling into 
such a vice might easily be prevented by the pa 
rents pointing out the sin and indecency of it ; and 
in using the language of Buffon, tell her “ that she 
is constantly working and doing everything, or 
rather leaving nothing undone that may tend to 
her own ruin.” Mallebranche, too, has described 
this sin as the “ domestic madness.” 

When this fatal error has been produced by the 
senses alone, it has at least a limit in the senses; 
but when once it takes hold of the imagination, it 
has no bounds, The senses leave some intervals 
of repose ; but the imagination knows no relaxa- 
tion. 

The young solitary should moreover avoid all 
retirement either in doors or out. Those lovely 
and retired solitudes formed by the hand of nature 
in the midst of flowery valleys or thick shrubber- 
ries are not intended for her. They have to 
great an effect on the imagination for her to trnst 
to without imminent danger, and instead of find- 
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ing the virtue there, that she is in search after, it 

js more than probable she would lose the little she 
has left. Jt is the wjse alone that safely meditate 
‘in these natural and unfrequented shades, which 
‘are only made for the strong-minded, and the use 
of those delightful promenades, and sequestered 
vales, must not be allowed to those young per- 
sons who have not acquied the mastery of their 
passions. 


LETTER VI, 


Tux anxiety of a fond mother is naturally awaken- 
ed, if she does not daily read contentment and 
happiness in the countenances of her daughters. 
Has she not sometimes perceived in the face of 


one a melancholy and secret sorrow which she 
seems afraid to trust to her, despite her prayers 
and tender feelings to unburthen the cause of, 
opening at the same time her arms and bosom to 
console her. Her stealthy tears will tell her that 
she errs, that she is unhappy, or that she is unwise}; 
that she is unwise do I say, doubtless she desires 
to be otherwise, and reproaches herself for not be- 
ing so; can she be blamed for yielding to her 
weakness,*™ she has made an open confession of 
her folly, and yet she persists in giving way to it. 

The more one meditates on nature, the more one 


* One cannot help regarding this propensity as the too frequently 
involuntary action of the soul, of which Sauvages reports m instance, 
A young girl under the dominion of an excessive feel.ug tor solitary 
nabits, was herself aware of both the shame and the danger of it. 
She veo. te her onfessional, and on her knees opened the whale of 
her conduct to the confessor, and implored forgiveness on the proe 
nvse of sincere repentance; she soon however forgot her vow, aad 
lo her bewilderment fell deeper in her sin. 
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feels convinced that it is no fault of her’s, if mans 
kind be not happy; she has abundantly proposed 
it and furnished ample means for its enjoyment, 
All the elements of happiness are to be found in 
her system; she therefore is not to be blamed; it 
is we ourselves who judge her too harshly. Had 
she not created mankind weak c, and filled him with 
the apprehension of disease, eager as he is for 
enjoyment, intemperance would speedily have de- 
veloped passions that he would not have been able 
to master. Vices are now engendered by irregu- 
lar desires, and disordered imagination ; these 
must be oe and man still left free from the 
influence of ‘‘Ennui;’? nature therefore formed 
him for labor and toil. | 

How reasonably Voltaire expresses himself, when 
he says :— 


“ How oft is toil the source of pleasure, 
I pity him o’erpressed with leisure.” 


Next to tempera ne e and soft persuasion, it ap- 
pears to me that ‘ work” is the fittest remedy, 
either to restore fo, or to preserve young people in 
—virtue and happiness, however high their rank 
may be: this labor ought to be daily, moderate, 
and properly regulated. Daily, in order that one 
may get into the quiet habit of it ; moderate, that 
is to say, sufficient, so as to leave no room for 
lassitude, and still to keep one from being dis- 
gusted with it; and well regulated. since it is a 
maxim of both ancient and modern philosophers, 
that the soul is well pleased with order. We 
ought specially to inspire the young melancholist_ 
(for solitary vice is a species of melancholy, and: 
oi the most fatal description) with the taste for, 


and habit of, daily toil; the objuct of which might 
be, as far as possible, of a useful and agreeable 
“Ne as for instance, botany, embroidery, and 
light dressmaking. Such a use of her time would 
be of great assistance to her, since nothing is so 
pernicious to fhe youthful mind as indolence, 
which speedily places it on the very precipice of 
vice. In my op inion, says a very learned Swiss 
physician, the celebrated Zimmerman, (in his ex- 
cellent treatise on soliti eh a quiet and moderate 
activity where the weakness of the nerves has en- 
gendered disgust and apath ly, 1s the surest and 


most effectual method of counteracting lassitude, 


ill-temper, and melancholy. De Lille, also, has 
well observed, that the mind is rendered happy 
and independent by a prudent care, assisted y 
light labor; that too much leisure vexes and wea 

nes, and stirs up a host of tumultuous passions; 


that toil calms our sorrow and overcomes our 
vices, While it strengthens our pleasures-and con- 
firms our virtue ; and I might further add, that it 
was while in his corn fields, that Ruth succeeded 
Inobtaining the love of Boaz. Those pastimes and 
recreations to which the female mind has a ten- 
dency, might also be followed with advantage, 
such as the study of languages, polite liter ature, 
history, oratory, poetry, music, and painting. But, 
mn directing the tastes of the young invalids to 
their pursuits, care should be taken, as Fenelon 
advises, in his “ Noble and Sublime,” not to place 
before them any e sxamples of a languishing and 
voluptuous tendency, for fear of ading fuel toa 

wih already kindled by the torch of adverse pas 
sous. Consequently, such masters as Albari, and 
painters of a similar description, should be av aided, 
while Raphael and Poussin might safely form 
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their study, together. with Redoaie and Waeas 
denonk, for laudscape, fruit, and flowers. 

But above all things the proper selection of 
music autres the greatest care on the part of 
those who are interested in subverting the pecu- 
liar disposition of which we are now Mme as 
were the choice of musical pieces of a melancholy 
nature, it would streuethen and establish in the 
mind of the solitary victim, all those low spirited 

and debilitating feelings under which she is 
already suffering ! were it tender and voluptuoxs, 
it would be unbecoming to the education of the 
young, which should alw ays be based on decency 
and'reason, and would moreover be sure to hasten 
the evil we are desirous of destroying by exerting 
both mind aud body, and feeding their fever W hich 
we ought to starve. 

A certain musician wes forbidden by the Ephori 
to play on a particular string of his lyre, that 
evoked a peculiar kind of Janguishing notes, and 
which had a tendency to corrupt the mind; some 
historians have even stated that he was banished 
for having touched this chord. 

While music, however, if injudiciously selected, 
may have a pernicious eflect, on the other hand, 
When it is of a noble, sublime, fresh, and lively 
character, the greatest ‘advantages will result from 
it, and greatly aid the benefit. sought for in our 
present considerations. 

Generally speaking, there is no art, no science, 
and no occup: ition, equal to agreeable music, which 
has the charm of dispelling gross ideas, and substi- 
tuting those of an opposite character; we might 
almost liken it toa sort of Proteus, which, capable 
of a thousand varying shapes, and possessing, inan 
irresistible manner, the language of every passion 
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whether delightful or painful, firds its way to the 
inmost recesses of the soul, and raising this or that 
feeling, or this or that idea, excites or soothes, sad- 
dens. or enlivens; in a word, works upon our 
thoughts and feelings just as it pleases. There 
are few persons who have not experienced these ef- 
fects, or have not witnessed them in others; and 
how strong must be the power of music when it is 
so capable of controlling the mind, charming the 
very nature of its thoughts, and frequently silencing, 
if not dispelling, pain itself.* 

But one of the principal objects which we ought 
to propose to ourselves, in the moral treatment of 
melanchoiy in general, is to divert the mind of the 
patient from the vicious direction which the dis- 
ease has created on it; and no change of idea and 
thought can be so salutary as that which would 
result from the choice of such music as I have just 


pointed out, varying from the noble and sublime, 
to the soft and lively ; but in no case to be suffer- 
ed to touch upon the passion we desire to. over- 
come; so that, in time, oblivion of the passion 


t Many authors and examples might be quoted to show the amaz 
ig influence of music. Dutrivai, the treasurer of France, who died 
at Montpellier, furnis!es us with a remarkable instance of the power 
of musie aver pain. He had been for a Jong time a dreadful sufferer 
from an ulcer in his leg, from the agony of which he could find no 
rolicf but in music, that invariably sent him to sleep, When on his 
death-bed, by way of soothing his lust moments, the mass for the dead 
was celebrated in his chausber, he himself selected the parts; und thus 
he quitted life without pain iurnest, Duke of Bavarija, also, who 
had been for vears a martyr to the gout, so much so that Le was 
obliged to relinquish all publice duties—devoted himself eutirely to 
music, and found in the study of tt a cessation from those dreadful 
pains to which he had been so long subjected., ... Professor Moreau 
de la Sarthe mentions an instance of his having cured a patient of a 
melancholy of very long standing, aud which bud reached a period 
of high mental alienation, owing to a disappointment tn love, ly 
merely playing on a harp, the patient remaining is a bath during the 
music. 

<. 
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might be produced. Light and pleasing airs 
would seem favorable to persons afilicted with a 
melancholy temperament; or melancholy affections ; 
and would act on them as a specific, or, if I might 
so say, as a kind of vital air, which as soon as they 
tasted the delights of, the waters of oblivion would 
flow through their souls, and efface all their pains, 
leaving nothing in their stead but flowers, and a 
laughing imagery, and they would at once fancy 
themselves suddenly metamorphosed into new erea- 
tures; and, indeed we may have observed that, 
wherever melancholy patients have been made to 
be gay and lively, they carry these opposite feel- 
ings to their highest extent. 

It is only those of an exquisite sensibility who are 
capable of appreciating all the charms of musie, 
and we know that none are more sensitive than 


melancholy patients. Bourdelot, likewise, in his 
history of music, has affirmed, that a celebrated 
physician declared to him, that, by means of this 
art, lie had completely cured a lady of rank, who 
had been driven mad by a disappointment in love, 
Pomme, also, a physician of Arles, has published 


the case of a yoang girl who was never free from 
hysterics, and whose bodily and mental health were 
perfectly restored by the same means ; and transac- 
tions of the Society of Arts, at Paris, relate many 
similar instances. 

Music not only possesses the advantages of re 
moving from the minds of those young persons 
afflicted with the delirium of solitary vice, the per- 
nicious ideas that are constantly delivering them 
up to the propensity that is secretly destroying 
them—of restoring them to the enjoymeni of a.l 
their faculties—and being singularly applicable in 
the proper direction of them, but it also engenders 
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the love of virtue, and regulates thiit tastes ir. the 

ursuit of it, so much so, indeed, that it holds a 
high place in our temples both as the interpreter 
and the charm of prayer, having in all ages been 
consecrated to these uses. The ancients employed 
it especially in thesencouragement and support of 
all the separate virtues—courage, honor, coolness, 
reason, moderation, Kindness, gentleness, ail even 
chastity, and why, indeed, should not such noble at- 
tributes be conceded to it? 

Pythagoras, one of the greatest men of antiqui- 
ty, had a hish regard for music, which exercise 
an almost divine influence over him, and he con- 
sidered it so necessary in soothing and regulating 
the passions, that he required his pupils to begin 
and finish the day with it, but heat the same time 
required that it should be accompanied by songs of 
a virtuous tendency. 

With respect to the application of the art of paint- 
ing and design in the case of young persons who 
have been led away by solitary vice, I shonld give 
the same precepts as regards music. All those 
subjects that have a dir ection to indolence or vo- 
luptuousness should be carefully avoided : flowers, 
landscapes, moral or historical pictures, might ju- 
diciously be selected as furnishing fit employment 
for the crayon or the pencil in distracting the raind 
from the dreadful mania. 

Those pursuits and studies which require a tol 
erable degree of exercise to carry them out, are 
peculiarly fitted to assist the hints above given: 
as for instance, the study of entomology, botany, 
or mineralory, when the weather and season ad- 
mit of them, as the exercise which is combined 
with such pursnits gives employment to the mind 
as well as to the body, and furnishes strength to 
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both, and while it produces new impressions, it 
changes ahd eradicates all those evil and immoral 
ones that quiet and indolence have given birth to. 

The study of botany, for instanee, followed up 
in fine weather, in a lovely situation, and in the 
company of gay, lively, good tempered, and 
well educated associates, with whom the rela. 
tions of the invalid may occasionally inter- 
mingle, offers resources that very few others can 
supply. The exercise it requires is sufliciently 
prolonged, and the pure morning air, either in the 
woods or on the hills, is particularly renin 
filling the mind and soul, especially in youth, with 
delicious feelings of ha appiness, and liberty, and 
infusing a freshness and purity oi thought without 
parallel. What can be more delightful than the 
opening of a fine day, the awakening of the plants 
and flowers, their early perfume, the forgetfulness 
of the crowded town, the various hues of the land- 
scape, the discovery and examination of objects, 
their characters and the-choice of them, together 
with the classifying those plants and insects that 
have escaped previous attention and are not yet 
included either in the book or the picture, and with 
which you propose to enrich them, some of the 
parly relating anecdotes while walking, others 
stopping to admire a beautiful prospect, here a 
valley, and there a stupendous precipice, the appe- 
tite excited and allayed at convenieut opportunities, 
a fountain offering at the same time pure and re- 
freshing draughts, and interesting objects of ree 
search ; a stream well stocked with fish, and last 
of all, the return home, to enjoy sleep without 
dreaming, ihich though long appears short, pro- 
duced by these agreeable occupations, and undis- 
turbed by any distracting reflections. What a 
source of innocence and happiness is this ! 
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It would be wise, therefore, shenever the oppor- 
tunity permitted it, to enable those young persons, 
whom we might be desirous of curing of this bane- 
ful propensity, to devote themselves to these pur- 
suits 11 the mauner I have pointed out: not in 
closets with dried flowers or pictures, but in the 
open air, in the fields, the places where the plants 
and {lowers themselves are growing. And we 
should most likely then very soon find these young 
melancholists playfully descending the hills with 
improved health, better morals, and higher spirits; 
the happy fruits of the pure air they have been 
inhaling, and the gentle exercise they have in- 
dulged in. Women ought indeed to make botany 
one of their choicest studies, as it would pre- 
serve them from many inconvenient diseases, and 
strengthen them without further labor than their 
ordinary exercise. 

Gardening on a moderate scale is very salutary 
for such patients as also for young persons of less 
blameable morals, but let it be understood they 
must actually cultivate the ground, expending 
time and labor so as to exercise their courage ; the 
produce may be bestowed in charity. 

lam persuaded that almost any solitary sinner, 
who is still susceptible of pleasures in this kind of 
life, may be radically cured both physically and 
morally in a very short time. 

Application to any art will counterpoise the 
greatest moral afilictions. Each vanquished dif- 
ficulty gives pleasure, the soul contemplates with 
Batislaction its finished labor, and reposes in calm 
content. ‘The pleasures cf the heart are attainable 
by all who are free, tranquil, and loving, such are 
always self-satisfied and well-cdisposed to others, 
How far preferable is the happiness of a country 
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life to the deceiving felicity of palaces and the 
most brilliant circles! lLassitude is unknown in 
the Alpine vallies where innocence abides, and 
which strangers quit with tears. 

But how can young ladies become habituated to 
such a mode of life, it will be asked ? may women 
live by it: they were instructed from infancy, which 
is a state much feebler than that of the young 
patients for whom I am now prescribing. 

Labor was, however, to these rustic women, an 
education to which they were early subjected, 
This is true, and how were they thus inured to 
rural labor? by a daily task adequate to their 
strength being exacted from them. Patients should 
be treated thus: a little fatigue must not be minded 
they will bear it with sufficient intermissions of 
labor; they must be interested and fatigued that 
their intelligence and courage may be at once ex- 
ercised, and their bodies disposed for sleep at the 
enl of the day’s labor, so that the need of rest may 
overcome the seductions of the fatal habit. The 
development of the physical and moral powers ig 
to be found in a little pain and fatigue, which are 
the elements of happiness both in youth and the 
rest of life. 

Few mothers would consent that their daughters 
should expose themselves to the weather so as to 
render their skin coarse, or should harden their 
hands even for the sake of increased health and 
vigor; they dread the loss of certain feeble attrac. 
tions, not considering that delicacy is akin to disease, 
and that heaith, which is indispensable to beauty, 
is allied to strength in robust exercises, and is the 
source of sound and hardy generations. A delicate 
woman is often pretty at the expense of true beauty, 
which is rather combined with strength than deli. 


eacy. Besides, are not the beauties «f the mind 
worthy of regard? and certainly the mind would 
be benefitted by the mode of life which I advise. 
Agricultural life 1s a succession of immediate re- 
lations between God and man, a school of piety, 
simplicity, moderaticn, and love of labor. The 
sofiest passions which ‘truly constitute our felicity 
have their birth amid fruits and flow ers, whereas 
those which are the torments of our hearts infest 
eilies with idleness, ambition, Inxury, and imagi- 
dary pleasures. 

Moreover, I here only propose a mode of cure for 
a dangerous disease and habit: the habit once sur 
mounted and the disease healed, the patients arg 
free to live as they please, and drop the use of the 
remedy. 

uxcursions on the water will be found very advan 
tageous to young persons afflicted with melancholy , 
they might even be tai ught to manage a boat and 
engaged to exercise their strength and skill with 
much benefit to their health upon the water. 

As much may be said of other exercises.. Excur- 
sions in the counti y also will be very beneficial in 
botanical researches, for instance, which interest- 
me study, under wise guidance, will divert and 
instruct the Ribs and avert it from ideas of a 
dangerous aoig or the mind requires care as 
well as the box ly, a ideas must be studied in the 
former no less than the humors and vital disposi- 
tons in the latter. 

Excursions on foot, or horseback, all kinds of 
exercises, needle work, drawing, music, botany, 
garden work, boating, —these and the like occupa- 
tions will be found equally efficacious and interest- 
Ing in diverting the miserable victims from their 
accused habit. 
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But there is another order of occupations in which 
the solitarily vicious may find correctives of their 
passion, and this order belongs more especially to 
the mind. The simplest, the most important of 
these is reading. History interests all ages, and 
the knowledge it gives is of the most useful kind 
1 would recommend snch history as Rollin’s, where 
entertainment is mingled with instruction. The 
poets also afford an infinite scope to an ardent 
Imagination, and books of travels sellom fail to 
excite a wholesome curiosity and awaken the in- 
tellizence to the occurrences of the world; a most 
important effect where the faculties have been 
absorbed in solitary indulgence. 

After reading comes composition. Some of the 
victims of Onanism may be possessed of natural 
talent to qualify them to enter the lists of literature, 
Let such ambition where it exists be stimulated; 
let them write, whether there be any chance of 
their works being printed or read. still let them 
write, for nothing more than composition tends to 
detach the mind from objects foreign to this one 
favorite pursuit. 

J not only advise these pursuits as a means of 
employing the time of young women addicted to 
melancholy, and solitary vices, but I would have 
them urged to enter into them with passion and 
ardor. One passion must drive out another, and no 
ordinary inclination or half listless efforts will pre- 
vail against the most imperious and fatal of all 
habits. The art of the physician is shown here in 
substituting one passion for another. Pope, Bonnet, 
and Zimmerman, have wisely said the passions are 
favorable winds by which man may guide his vessel 
on the ocean of life, but he must watea them or he 
will be in danger of shipwreck. 
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Yet there is a period of exhaustion and wear of 
nature when the victims of solitude are insensible 
to any external charm. If the arts fail to excite 
their admiration, or books to awaken interest, or 
poetry enthusiasm, I fear the evil is without 
temedy. 

But if the mind be sensible tc art or beauty, I 
will never despair, but endeavor to strengthen these 
salutary sensations and profit by what remains of 
life. A devoted attachment to books, musie, or 
painting, is one of the most hopeful signs in such 
cases. 

How wonderful is the influence of books on the 
intelligence and the health of individuals! Pe- 
trarch became ill when he ceased reading and 
writing. One of his friends, the Bishop of Cavail- 
lon, fearing the intensity of his studies might 
injure his health, asked him for the key of his 
library. Petrarch gave it without suspicion, when 
the bishop iocked the door and said, “ I forbid you 
to read or write for ten days.” Petrarch obeyed, 
the first day seemed to him longer than a year, 
the second he suffered with a headache, and on 
the third he was attacked with fever. The bishop 
alarmed at his condition, restored him his key and 
his health with it. 

But we must be cautious what books we place 
inthe hands of our patients, whose maladies, es- 
ony of the imagination, may be terribly en- 

anced by the suggestions of certain ideas. Then 
I would positively prohibit all romarze, and ama- 
tory tales or poems, which would, to persons of 
susceptible and weakened imagination, be like fire 
to flax. Let all seducing pictures and representa- 
ions of the amatory passions be therefore ban- 
hed from the reading-room of my asylum, 

15 
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The same line of argument will apply to the 
selection of books for young women of sound mind 
and incorrupt habits. The choice of books should 
be ever exercised with discernment, if not with 
austerity. Be it remembered, that virginity is of 
the mind as well as of the body, being no less 
moral than physical, and consisting as much ip 
purity of thought as in chastity of person :— 


“« Ante virum corpus spiritus ante Deum.” 


I will conclude this advice by observing, that 
great attention must be paid to diet, which must 
always be analagous with the habits of life, or 
occupation, as well as suited to the condition of 
the patient. 


LETTER VII. 


NoTtHING is more important, if we wish to secure 
our children from bad habits, than to pay attention 
to the society which they frequent, for they are 
no less certain to be taught evil by the bad than 
to learn to conduct themselves worthily from the 
good. Onanism is an acquired vice, and parents 
should be especially careful of the morals of their 
servants. also how they entrust their children to 
them. Maid-servants have often corrupted their 
foung mistresses, and initiated them into the most 
Wen tle practices. 

As certain inertness of character is a peculiarity 
of persons addicted to solitary indulgence, be es 
pecially careful that those to whose society yov 
entrust your children be possessed of a bold, noble, 
and enterprising nature, which will to a great de. 
gree guarantee their freedom from this vice. 
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Religion may be called on for succor in a disease 
as much of the mind as the body. “ Wrap your- 
self in the mantle of religion,” said a mother to 
her daughter, “and it will be your protection 
against the weakness of youth and the perils of 
age.” Women, especially those of a melancholy 
turn, are generally religiously disposed, which may 
thus be taken advantage of, by opposing religion 
to their passion ; and indeed, experience warrants 
our conclusion that many, out of regard to religion, 
have been induced to sacrifice their solitary indul- 
gence. 


LETTER VIII. 


Religion, when invoked with confidence and 
wislom seems indeed seldom to have disappointed 
the hopes of repentant, solitary sinners. 

The collection of letters [ have made affords 
humerous examples. ‘Such, sir,” one of these 
individuals writes to Dr. Doussin Debreuil, “ are 
the evils which an afflicted patient requests you 
to heal.» Her constitution was good, and she owes 
her life only to religious principles, which could 
not indeed repress her fatal habit, in time to avert 
such consequences, that she can never hope for a 
perfect restoration.’’ 

Very many others have not had courage to sup- 
port a melancholy existence, and have crowned 
their crimes with suicide. These words are found 
in the second letter :— 

“I should often have yielded to the temptatian 
of terminating my miserable existence, if reason 
and religion, which only console me, had not pres 
vented me,” 
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We remark, in another instance, that the voice 
of religion was more powerful in the heart of one 
of these victims to a miserable propensity than 
that of Nature herself :— 

“Religion,” says she, “alone enabled me to 
gain a victory over my senses, which the love of 
‘life could not do 

Dr. Bertrand, having offen been struck with the 
alterations of such patients in face and general 
appearance, had effigies made of them in wax, that 
the frightful deformity might terrify and deter 
others from the practice. I have been told that 
nothing could be imagined more distressing than 
the spectacle he thus prepared ; and, certainly, 
the idea was one of a friend to humanity. 

A young woman whd had seen this collection 
was much struck, vet she owned that she owed 
her return to reason and the preservation of her 
life to the terrible impression made on her mind 
by the sight, aided by the influence of religion, 
without which it w ould not have succeeded. These 
are her words :— 

The frightful spectacle shown me by Dr. Ber- 
trand much shocked me; but my wretched pas- 
sion had so possessed my mind, that hal it not 
been fur religion, whose aid I sought, I could not 
have renounced it.” 

We may here observe, that if religion effected 
the cure, the terrible example offered diove tho 
patient to religion. 

Tissot gives many examples of similar cures, 
In fact, no one can doubt but that a profound reli- 
gious sentiment projuces the happiest results; yet 
its counsels shouk! be given by humane and intel- 
ligent advisers, who, haviug studied philosophy, 
know hew to adjust the balance betwéen reason 
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and the passions, and who also aie aware of the 
danger of superstitious ideas and vain terrors on 
weak minds. 

A woman, 1 venty-five years old, of a strong 
constitution, fell into violent hysterical affections, 
and was subject to alarming nocturnal visions. 
She was convinced that a beggar, whom she had 
refused to relieve, and who had threatened to be- 
witch her, had accomplished his menace. ‘she 
imagined herself possessed by a demon, who as- 
sumed various forms, and sometimes uttered cries 
uke a birl, at other times lugubrious sounds, or 
piercing shrieks, which filled her with excessive 
terror. She kept her bed for several months, dis- 
regarding all advice, and deaf to the voice of 
friendship. The curate of the place, an enlicht- 
ened man, of an amiable, persuasive character, 
gained an ascendancy over her, and prevailed with 
her to quit her bed, and occupy herself with houss 
affairs, then to work in the garden, and take other 
salutary exercises. The effect was a eure, which 
continued uninterrupted for three years. At the 
end of this period, the good curate died, and was 
succeeded by a stupid “bigot, who, believing the 
woman to have been really possessed, exorcised 
her, and shut ner up. “ The effect of these absurd 
remedies,” says Professor Pinel, ‘may be ima- 
gined.” 

I, therefore, advise a p udent mother to induce 
her afflicted daughte ər to seek refuge in the arms 
of religion, with dignity, and not in a stupid nan- 
ner; to heal her imagination, and gain the po: .=2 
and practice of virtue, but not to become a fanatic 
or fool. 

The young solitary, whose mind is weakened, 
should on no account be allowed to hear violent or 
mysterious preachers. 
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Great care suould also be taken in the selection 
of religious books. Well or ill chosen as these may 
be. their efect will be very dangerous or highly ad- 
vantagzeous. By all means interdict such as have 
an ascetic tendency, which are filled with‘contem 
plations and extacies. 

Women are very sensitive and excitable, espe» 
cially such of them as are afflicted with solitary 
passions, so bordering on hysteria, that there is 
great reason to fear their minds may be danger- 
ously worked upon by such reading, of which 
many examples might be given. The simple and 
sublime histories of Scripture, especially the Life of 
Jesus Christ, are the best religious reading, in such 
cases. for the purification of the imagination, the 
elevation of the mind, and the strengthening of re- 
lizions feeling. The lifeof Saint Vincent de Paul ig 
also an excellent work: his benevolence was such, 
that heaven seems to have sent this saint to be a 
father to hel) eo ss orphans; such reading as this 
cannot fail to be beneficial. / 

If all this fail to eradicate the accursed habit, let 
the mother of the young person represent to her the 
example of the young peasant girl, mentioned in 
the first part of this work, on the subje ct of man- 
ners; also that of the mother of a family who could 
not refrain from outraging Nature on her death- bed, 
and in her last moments. 

Let her be assured she may fall into a similar 
State. and, notwithstanding all precautions, suffer 
the like infamous public exposure with these mis- 
rable women. 

History reports that a frightful melancholy, of 
an epidemic nature, having attacked the women 
of Milet, a town in Jonia, “they could not endure 
existence, but hanged themselves daily in great 
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numbers. The magistrates, to stop tle practice, 
proclaimed that the first female suicide should be 
exposed naked to the view of the populace ; where- 
upon, the fear of shame overea ne the contagion 
of the epidemic, ana the suicides at once ceased. 

Let the victims of solitude reflect that they ex- 
pose tliemselves to still greater infamy, when, af- 
ter a certain tiine, they lose their reason and are 
exposed to all ey es as subject, in that state, to the 
tyranny ef the habit which consumes their lives. 
The young peasant girl, the solitary of the bath, 
and the matron I have mentioned, are melancholy 
examples of such a possibility. 

When all remedies, all advice, have failed, and 
the passion blindly subjugates the individual, who 
is deaf to scorn, wisdom, and decency, force must 
be restored to: a straight-waistcoat must be used, 
and certain bandages applied to the seat of irrita- 


tion; the habit once forcibly broken, the former 
means must be againapplied, and it may be hoped 
with success. 

I conclude with advice dictated by reason and 
humanity, and justified by success ; while the pow- 
er remains, sacrifice the accursed vice, at the most 
precious altar of Nature. the altar of Hymen. 


SKETCH OF MEDICAL TREATMENT. 


It never entered into my design to give, in this 
woik, a mode of medical treatment for affections 
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which ordinarily esult from secret habits, the mora} 
treatinent of which I have explained. E will, there- 
fore. only subjoin a few medical precepts and obser- 
vations. 

Milk is generally good for such patients, espe- 
erally when taken with certain mineral waters, 
auch as those of the German Spa, or Charbonniers 
near Lyons. 

Different tonics, such as quinine, cold baths, 
and immersions in cold water, are also very bene- 
ficial. 

Soups made of beef, veal, mutton, flavored or 
not with a little wine or spices, may be very ad- 
vantageously given: but all inflammable sub- 
stances or ingredients must, in certain cases, be 
rejected altogether in the treatment of these dis- 
orders, according to the nature and degree of the 
disease and the temperament and general state of 
the patient. 

Exciting and tonic medicines, in certain cases, 
are not advisable, and in some very injurious; 
when, for instance, irritability has been excited to 
an excessive degree by the fatal habit, or where 
local inflammation may exist, or fever from the 
same source, with thirst, dryness of the skin, &c. 

Buttermilk, in snech cases, is the best internal 
remedy, according 10 Tissot, ‘whose opinion Is con- 
firmed by my experience ; ‘milk whether of the 
cow or the ass is not sec good, and is sometimeg 
prejudicial. 

Woman’s milk drawn from the breast has some: 
times, beyond hope, restored patients who had-been 
reduced to extremity. I witnessed, some years ago, 
a remarkable case of the kind; bui such instances 
are rare. 

Patients have been restored by great circnmspec 
tion, and the use of ordinary milk. 
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Tissot gives an example of a cure performed in 
this manner. The patient who suffered severe 
pains in the breast, aud was subject to vomiting, 
and in a state of extreme debility, subsisted three 
months upon well boiled milk, two or three eggs, 
and pure water, daily. She drank milk four times 
a-day ; twice hot from the cow without bread, and 
twice hot with bread. Her medicine was an opiate 
of quinine, orange peel, and syrup of myrrh. Her 
stomach was covered with an aromatic plaisten; all 
her body was well rubbed with flannel every moin 
ing ; she took as much exercise as possible on foot 
and horseback, and lived in the open air. Her de- 
bility and pains in the chest prevented her from 
using the cold bath. These remedies were so suc- 
cessful that she recovered her strength and sto- 
mach, and after a month could walka league. 

I knew a person who was so reduced by solitary 
indulgence as to be able only to live upon milk, of 
which she consumed all that the village could fur- 
nish in certain seasons of the year. 

When Tissot ordered quinquina with wine, he 
did not restrict his patients to a milk diet, but gave 
them the remedy inthe morning, and milk at night. 
He was obliged in certain cases to invert this or- 
der, as wine in the morning with some patients 
causes vomiting, as I have also found. 

Imitating this great practitioner, when I prescribe 
milk mixed with mineral waters, [ advise my pa- 
tients to begin by drinking several bottles of this 
water before mixing it with milk. 

Quinguina renderss»milk digestible where it wonid 
otherwise not be so. I have attended a person 
worn out with this vice, whose stomach absolutely 
rejected all food. She could neither eat bread nor 
any animal substance—even light broths were 
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vomited up—lastly, any kind of nourishment, f uid 
or solid, occasioned frightful cholics. I atved 
her to boil an ounce of y ellow- -powdered quinc uina, 
in a pint of water, for an hour, and fo mix six 
spoonsful, three times a- day, in a bowl of milk, ad- 
ding two spoonsful of distilled water of menthe, and 
two of orange flower, with the yolk of a fresh egg 
and a large “spoonful of sugar, and to use the milk 
as much as possible. She did not vomit it up. 
Some time after she could mix a little bread with 
it. } begeed her to attend to her morals most se- 
verely; she promised, and kept her word. I ad- 
ded twelve pills daily. composed of orange peel, 
of bitter extract of chicorie, of cachow and syrup. 
The addition of a quarter of a grain of musk per 
pill, has sometimes very good effects. 

This person every d: yi bathed ten minutes in a 
river. After three weeks she could eat rice soups 
with bread and fowl, also well cooked beef and 
mutton. After five months she was capable of all 
her former oceupations and exercises. I lost sight 
of her. IT afterwards heard that after nine months 
tolerably good health, she had relapsed into the 
state from which I had rescued her; that a clever 
physiean had again restored her in ' three months, 
after which she lived four months in apparent 
health, and then died, after a short illness. 

Tissot, of whose > milk cures T have viven an ex- 
ample, also restored by this means partly, and 
partly by tonies, a person who had been entirely 
exhausted ; whose stomach, though very weak. 
was still capable of digesting, but whom want o 
sleep had reduced to a deplorable state of leanness 
At six m the morning she took six onnees of de 
cortion of quinine with a spoonful of Canary wine 
an hour after, ten ounzes of goats new milk with 
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a little sugar and an s 2 of orange flower. She 
dined ou cold roast fowl, with bread, and a glass 
of exeellent Burgundy wine S with water. 

This regimen ‘confirms the observations of many 
doctors, —that the patients eat heartily, while the 
digestive organs continue undestroyed. 

‘At six in the evening the patient tock a second 
dose of quinquina; at half-past six she went into 
a cold bath, and remained there ten minutes; on 
leaving it she went to bed; at eight she tok the 
same quantity of milk. She arose between nine 
and ten. 

As these patients are generally in a relaxed state, 
the cold bath producing a tonic effect, often, at the 
same time, occasions 2 kind of hemopty sy. But 
this need not excite disqnietude unless the spitting 
of blood continue, or be accomp: anied with pains in 
the chest and difficulty of breathing. 

I have been confirmed in my opinion by experi- 
ence, I had ee river baths for a young per- 
son weakened by the vice of solitude. She told 
a each time after the first bath, with joy min- 
gle ed with di isquietude, that, as she went to the 
river (she lived ce r far from the river, and went 
on foot) she could scarcely support herself, but, at 
her return, she fe : herself wonderfully strength- 
ened; she also observed that, each time on reach- 
ino the river she vate bluod. As, however, her 
breathing was not interrupted, nor her ches st pained, 
l only directed her to continue a shorter time in 
the water, and to bathe twice a-day. She followed 
my advice ; her Spittings ceased, and her health 
was restored. 

Obstructions, inflammations, abscesses, or iuter- 
nal ulcers hinder cold-bathing, and render it prue 
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Weak and melancholy solitaries should not 38 
made to vomit. I directed, by letters, a person 
much exhausted by secret maladies, whose chest 
was much weakened and irritated. Nhe wrote to 
me one day that her mouth was very unpleasant, 
and that sbe wished to administer a vomit. As 
the details she gave me seemed not to warrant 
urgent remedies, I wrote, forbidding the use of the 
vomit. She wrote to me a few days after, expres- 
sing great surprise at being forbidden to vomit 
when she was so disposed, but telling me my let- 
ter had come too late, she having taken a common 
vomit, which had caused her to throw up only 
‘blood; but, happily, she had thought of drinking 
syrup of Marshmallow, and, after a time, the vom- 
iting and discharge of blood had ceased. 

Such persons must not be purged without good 
reasons, and great care must be given to the choice 
of purgatives. In certain cases, bleeding may be 
useful ; but not as a general principle, and only 
when the system is much inflamed and the strength 
not exhausted. These cases are rare, and require 
particular examination, testing the judgment of 
the ablest physician. 

Local affections, from the same cause, may re- 
quire certain secondary means, but can only be 
thoroughly cured by a general mode of treatment 
and immediate change of conduct. 

These auxiliaries are, for instance, diferent epi- 
Denie on the region of the stomach to re-ani- 

ate its powers or ‘control spasms. 

PG ean local bleedings for local inflammations, 
or for retained menstruation. 

General bleeding, even to a great extent, at ihe 
period called critical. 

A determination of blood to the uterus may irri- 
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tate the sexual organs, of which I gave an exam- 
ple. -I was visited by a countrywoman of so pow- 
-erlul a frame that she looked like a prize fighter 
“ia woman’s clothes. She was forty-eight, and 
every three months had an attack of uterine frenzy, 
= when she would break everything to pieces within 
‘her reach, and three men could scarcely hold her. 
_ Lbled her, and she was tranquil for three months, 
when the fit would return. She was aware of its 
approach by certain tremblings, and would come 
to me to be bled; and with these precautions she 
escaped return of the attack. 
Electricity, and certain powders used as snuff, 
are in cases of gutta serena. 
~ Such auxiliaries are very excellent to stop simi- 
lar symptomatic runnings, and they should be tonic, 
relaxing or purgative, according to the natw: sł 
the flux, independently of the vicious habits * he 
patients. 
~ Therational and particular remedies in certain 
cases of phthisis may be used. 
- Also the palliatives applied in cases of cancer 
and the like, The regimen should always be sim- 
ple, and depend upon the therapeutic or medica- 
mentary treatment ; tonic, if adynamy prevail, that 
is, failing of excitability and contractility, but mild 
- and soothing, if heat, rigidity, and irritabil ty pre- 
~~ vail. 
Generally, however, the food and beve:age of 
such patients should be strengthening, restciative, 
and temperate, easy of digestion, and never sour 
or flatulent. 
_ The occupations of the patients should be pro- 
- portioned to their powers and mingled with amuse- 


ment, to efface, if possible, even the menary of 


their abuses, 
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We can only give some genera: precepts, and 
offer certain examples. The tact to distinguish 
an‘ apply the rules of medicine, can only be im 
pat ed by study of the science. 

I will, therefore, not undertake here to give a 
more complete history of the medical treatment of 


these maladies, which can only be properly ap- a 


plied by physicians ; and, indeed, I published this- 
little work for certain members of the profession, 
who may not have been thoroughly initiated into 
the mysteries and difficult art of healing such dis 
eases. 

A simple drink for hemoptysy, or blood-spitting— 
Syrup of orgeat in cold, or luke-warm water if the 
former cause spasm. 

Another: Syrup of Marshmallows, used in the 
same manner. 

Another: Syrup of lemon ; idem. 

Mitigating remedy for pains tn the chest and blood- 
spilling, also for irrilation and sanguinary excretions 
of the digestive organs—Take a calf’s foot, boil it 
ina pint of milk four or five hours; add a pound 
of sugara Take a spoonful of this jelly from time 
to time ; assist the effect by drinking a glass of 
whey at each dose. Eight or ten leeches may be 
applied to the parts affected. 

Simple application to calm irritation of the stomach, 
resulling from Onanism; also vomiltings from the 
same cause-—A hare skin dressed with the hair on 
piaced on the epigastrum next the skin. | 

Another: T four grains of camphor, or the 
yolk ofan egg, six grains of musk; make a plaster 
of it, and at it on tke part ; drink barley-water, 
or marsh mallow-water with syrup of violets. 

Stomachical tonic.—Take a plaster of theriaque and 
place it on the belly. 
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Another.—-Leavesand stalks of mint, sage, melisse, 


_ rosemary, hyssop, a handful of each with a pinch of 


_ lavender, beat them in a mortar, piace them in fine 
-tinen, and apply them to the hoilow of the stomach, 
This must be stopped when it irritates the sexual 
- organs. 

~ Friclions.—I knew a person afflicted with daily 
cholic, owing to her bad conduct. The remedies 
which most relieved her were rubbings with 2 
coarse cloth over the organs of digestion and the 
corresponding organs. 

Ointment for the boils—Cinaber one grain, cam- 
phor one scruple; mix it with common way, spread 
on linen, and cover with it the part affected. Repeat 
the treatment twice a-day at least. 

Another (for chronical eruptions of the skin of 
‘syphilitic kind).—Yellow sulphate of mercury one 
grain, axonge one ounce; mix them together. 
Spread a little on the boils, or other cutaneous 
eruptions, The dose must be regulated by the 
effect it may be found to produce, and the intensity 
of the affection to be combated. 

-~ Pills of Quarin.—For tonic fluxes, oo which come 
from the second causes of weakness and relaxation, 
Independently of the attention to be paid to the first 
cause : 

- Root of Valerian 1 oz. 

Iron powder, not rusted 3 grs. 

- Myrrh 

Incense rhea 14 er. each, 

Extract of Tormentille 
Make three pills of 3 grains. Take them from 
-seven to ten, thrice a day. 

The following electuary of Tissot also prevails 


~ “against leucorrhea or white loss of the same 


> nature: 


Conserve of roses . : e ; 3 0%. 
Conserve of rosemary 

Quinquina powder ‘ | 
Mastic . 2 : ‘ x ; 2 gre. 
Cachou . - ; . > . 1 gr. 


à £ 1 oz. 


Mix with enough orange syrup tomakeanelectuary, 
` flavor it with three drops of essence of cannelle and 
take a quarter ounce twice a day. 


Observation has induced Doctor Saint Marie of — 


Lyons, to reduce this dose to one grain, morning, 


noon, and evening. Patents, says the doctor, are 
less heated by the remedy and can use it longer.’ 


Tonic Lotions for Fluxcs.—Two spoonfuls of com- — 


mon brandy with twice as much cold water. Wash 
well the parts affected. ti 

Soothing and refreshing medicament when the 
organs are inflamed or puffed. 

Local bleeding by leeches—fomentations—baths 
prepared with decoction of marshmallow leaves, 
and others, with nitrate of potassium. 

The boils, as I have observed, sometimes oceasion 
fluxes in the organs. The disease must be treated 
methodically, and every thing abstained from, cal- 
culated to change the flux or irritate, which is more 
dangerous than tke irritation itself. 


Mixture against softening the bones. 


Powdered oyster shells . : . 4 grs. 
Root of garance powder . : . 2 grs. 
Mix together and divide in doses of one scruple. 
Patients should take daily, two or thee doses in 

sugar-watler. 

The following preparation is considered to repair 
the substance of the body when exhaustion has been 
extreme in consequence of the vice we have been 


mixture. 


ao spoonfuls. If the stomach need stimulating take 
= im each spoonful a slight infusion of mint or dole: 
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eombating. Beat all together till this form a thick 


The whole is taken in the twenty-four hours in 


Cream . - - ; : i 6 O73, 
Yolk of egg , : : > : 2 0Z% 
Sugar. ; - 1 oa 
Water of Cannelle orgee i ; 6 gis, 
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